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CHAPTER VIII. 
LESS THAN A SQUIRE. 


Txe Morvilles belonged to a class more numerous in the west than in 
any other part of France ;—to the class known under the denomi- 
nation of gentillatres de campagne. Before the Revolution these 
people had their use, for from them the lesser Princes of the Blood, 
such as Messieurs de Condé and Conti, for instance, and the Great 
Vassals, such as Messieurs de Montmorency, Rohan, and others of 
that stamp, took the more active part of their households ; and their 
adventurous spirit, mixed with the daring of the “‘ cadets de famille,” 
helped, from the battles of the Ligue to those of La Vendée, to give 
to the armies of France their reputation for recklessness and dash, 
and to keep up the prestige of “la furia francese,”’ acquired during 
the Italian invasions of Charles of Anjou. 

So far, then, the pre-revolutionary existence of these small land- 
holders has a motive. . But after ’89! After ’89 it would be hard 
to find any reason why they should continue to be ; yet there they are 
as distinct as ever from the classes both above and below them ; and 
having in good earnest ‘‘ neither learnt nor forgotten’ anything, they 
can scarcely be described otherwise than as a nuisance. 

What remains of the historical nobility of France has,—so long as all 
remembrance of, or reference to history has not been wiped out,—a 
kind of signification. (While a Court and a Government subsist, 
which require great dignitaries, enormously paid functionaries, men 
whose business it is to represent the splendour of the country.— 
diplomatists, for instance, whose duty it still is to communicate with 
foreign Courts after the fashion kept up in those Courts,—while all 
this yet subsists, the ancient names of France have an obvious raison 
d’étre. Besides, in some cases they serve to perpetuate the traditions 
of elegance, refinement, good-breeding, and really gentlemanly feeling, 
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for which France was once famous. But to what use can possibly be 
put the families of men who assert that their social position,—that is, 
their name,—prevents them from gaining money in commerce or trade, 
and the extreme smallness of whose means deprives them of even the 
ordinary education of the middle-class in any other country at the 
present day? ‘Too poor to live ona footing of equality with those 
whom they call their equals, too proud to associate with those whom 
they call “* low-born,’”’—and who despise them,—too idle to learn, and 
too proud to work, they live on in their uncomfortable homes, and on 
their narrow resources, virtually cut off from all communication with 
the great currents of activity or thought, and are, perhaps, in all Europe, 
the most thoroughly useless class that can be imagined,—the completest 
representatives of all that was worst in the Ancien Régime. 

Early in this century there lived, at about a league’s distance from 
D. , at a small, tumble-down kind of farm called La Morvilliére, 
two brothers, one name Réné, the other Charles, de Morville. The 
elder stuck to his “‘ dirty acres,” married, had two children,—a girl, 
who died, and Raoul, whom we have already seen, and who was now 
twenty-two. The younger, Charles, ran away from home at seven- 
teen, was sought for in vain for several years, had made a sailor of 
himself, and achieved glory, by dint of hard service, and harder 
knocks. He was now an admiral, and had recently gained fresh 
distinction in China. 

Although a vast distance lay, in the mind of the Vicomte, between 
the “‘ Chateau” and this wretched little lairdship of La Morvilliére, 
and although the “ fils des croisés’ looked loftily down upon persons 
whose ancestors had certainly never been more than squires to 
Crusaders or Crusaders’ sons, even if they had been that, still, old 
Morville was a capital shot, not an unpleasant companion, and in the 
thinly-peopled neighbourhood of D he was better than nothing. 
At all events, he was not a bourgeois! He was not a lawyer or a 
banker, or an employé, or a savant. He knew nothing, and did 
nothing! There was always that to say in his favour. So Monsieur le 
Vicomte consorted with him. The two wives, who were now both 
dead, became very dear friends, and the two Demoiselles de 
Vérancour went to the same convent, at Poitiers, with Marie de 
Morville, for whose schooling at that venerable institution her parents 
contrived to find just money enough to pay. The girl was delicate, 
required good living and exercise, and the bad living and seclusion of 
the convent killed her. She went out like a lamp, and as no one 
around her could understand why, she was, on the whole, rather 
blamed than pitied. 

Her mother mourned in silence over her loss, and, at the end of a 
couple of years, died also. Died, not only of grieving, but because 
in the dull, weakening monotony of an existence carried on under such 
conditions as those of the Morville family, there are no reserve-forces 
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created. Life is never replenished, and when the particular sources of 
vitality of one epoch have been drained, there is no general fountain of 
life from which to borrow the vitality required for a fresh period. 
There is no transformation of strength, and men and women,—but, 
above all, women,—die simply because they have not life enough left 
in them wherewith to go on living. The clock goes down, and stops. 

Madame de Morville and her friend, the Vicomtesse, were no more,— 
it is the fittest expression for the act of their departing this life,— 
within a year of each other, and the void left at La Morvilliére was 
never to be filled up. The wife had been, what she so frequently is 
in France, the pivot upon which everything and everybody turns. 
In characterising her emphatically as ‘‘ wife,’ I am, perhaps, wrong. 
One ought rather to say the housekeeper, for that is in reality her 
function. She rules supreme, and makes it possible, no matter how 
straitened are the ways and means, for the family to exist without 
getting into debt, and without having their embarrassments dragged 
before the public. 

When the mistress of the house was gone, the house at La Mor- 
villi¢re went to wrack and ruin. Old Morville was utterly incapable 
of either putting or keeping order anywhere, and he flew into perpetual 
fits of fury at the ever-recurring evidences of disorder. He did not 
complain of being obliged to live chiefly on cabbage soup, but he 
stormed at the fact of the cabbage soup being rarely eatable. The 
pigs were so ill-fed that there was no fat to the bacon, and the 
historical food of Frenchmen in or about La Vendée came up to table 
little more than a vast bowlfull of greenish water and yellowish 
grease. In the shooting season there was game, it is true, but old 
Morville, at sixty, was not so active as he used to be; for the house 
was terribly dgmp, and he could not afford to warm it, neither could 
he afford good wine to light up the fires in his own bodily system; 
and so he grew rheumatic and morose. There was no money to pay 
for anything, and the D tradespeople were eternally clamouring 
for the payment of their small bills. It was a wretched state of 
existence, and most wretched did old Morville find it. 

As to Raoul, the real misery, however, was for him, who had never 
yet complained. He attained the age of twenty-two, with compara- 
tively no education at all. But here Nature compensated for all 
deficiencies. The boy’s energies were so rare, his intelligence was so 
bright, his desire to acquire knowledge so steady and strong, that he 
managed to scrape together an amount of information which put him 
on a par with the other young men about him, whilst the difficulty 
with which he had acquired it made him infinitely their superior. 

The Curé of D had taken a deep interest in Raoul from the 
boy’s earliest childhood, and the Cure of D was a remarkable 
man,—remarkable for his profane, as well as theological, learning, for 
his liberal opinions, and for the uprightness of his character. He 
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taught Raoul all he could teach him,—Latin, history, grammar, and 
the elements of geometry, and gave him the run of his library, which 
was an extensive one.” 

Raoul had had another patron,—a very singular one; and this was 
no other than Martin’ Prévost, who had an inexplicable fondness for 
the lad, and was reported to have said that if old Morville would or 
could do nothing for his son, he would help him whenever he required 
help. 

The tradition in and about D. was, that Madame de Morville had 
once rendered a great service to old Prévost’s mother, when Madame 
de Morville herself was a young married woman, and Madame 
Prévost an aged one, within two years of her death. Monsieur 
le Curé knew all about it, and it was supposed that Martin Prévost 
did so too. At all events, his liking for Raoul was a fact. Old 
Morville, so far from feeling kindly towards Martin’ Prévost, held 
his inclination for the boy to be a positive piece of presumption, - 
and formally forbade his son ever to associate with Richard Prevost. . 
Admiral de Morville, who was a sensible, practical man, and had 
rubbed off the crust of provincial prejudice, if it ever-adhered to him, - 
in his rough contact with the world, did his utmost whenever he 
came to La Morvilliére to atone for his brother's susceptibilities and 
stupid mistakes, and he never failed to call upon Martin :-Prévost 
once or twice during his stay in the neighbourhood, and ame 
took his nephew with him on these occasions. oe 

But since the return of the two sisters from their convent at Poitiers, 
the one attraction for Raoul de Morville in D was the Chateau. 
The pretext was a ready one. Raoul had been devotedly attached to 
his dead sister. There was but one year between the two, and he 
was sixteen when Marie died. He himself was wont to, say he should 
never be consoled for her loss, and that it had been a heavier blow to 
him even than the death of his mother. ' Felicie de Vérancour was 
reputed to have been Marie de Morville’s chosen friend, though Marie 
herself had seemed to have a yearning love towards little Vévette, 
who was but a child, and called the elder schoolfellow invariably 
her “ petite maman.” 

How it all came about, who shall say? And, first, what was it ? 
Raoul and Vévette glided into a perfect unity of heart and soul, into 
an identity of being, as a boat on an unknown river glides down into 
a whirlpool, without knowing it. They knew only of their happiness ; 
they did not know of their love, till the fact stood revealed to them 
that their love was misery. Then it was too late. 

No one in the Vérancour household had heeded Raoul. He had 
not a sou !—he was sans consequence. Not quite so completely sans 
conséquence as Monsieur Richard, because he was a gentleman, after 
all; but he was ‘beyond the pale,” because of his poverty. His 
remarkable good looks, his winning ways, his intelligence, his fiery 
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energy,—all went for nothing. It was totally impossible a ‘man 
without a sou” should be dangerous to a “‘ well-born woman,” and so 
no one ever adverted to the possible danger of Raoul for Vévette. 
As to old Morville, he never thought of his son at all, till his brother 
the Admiral came down to La Morvilliére one day, and signified that 
‘‘something” must be done for Raoul. 

“Something ! but what ?”’ grumbled the father. 

‘‘ T will take care of that,” replied the Admiral, and then propounded 
the famous scheme for the clerkship in the Admiralty. 

This happened about the end of September, and at first there 
seemed small chance of the Admiral’s project ever coming to matu- 
rity. - Not .only, did old Morville object to his son becoming an 
employé, but Raoul himself respectfully, but firmly, refused to 
consent until he should have reflected amply upon the obligations of 
the career opened to him. Old Morville was a fool, and his brother 
was neither astonished at, nor did he care much for, his refusal; but 
Raoul,—what made him hesitate? That the Admiral could not 
fathom, and, after all, as his nephew only asked for time, he gave it 
him, and waited. In the first days of October the Admiral returned 
to Paris, and it was settled that Raoul should write to him when he 
had made up his mind, and that he should have till the end of the 
month to do so. 

The one thing to which Raoul de Morville did make up his mind 
was, that Vévette should one day be his wife. But what were the 
means by which to achieve this end ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


MONSIEUR LEON. 


Tue great evil of that in France which is not town is, that neither is 
it country. All real grandeur is one, and the surging and seething 
and moaning and toiling of the human waves in a huge city’s ocean 
are as terrible a sight as the upheaving of the Atlantic in a storm. 
Nor is the man who stands alone upon the loneliest shore more lonely 
than he who seeks solitude in the rush and roar of human passions in 
a great town. Life stirs the depths of both those seas, and both are 
full of sublime poetry ;—but there is no poetry in a pond, and no life 
in a canal, for neither has any depths to be stirred. What is non- 
Parisian in France is not rural or agricultural, it is narrowly provin- 
cial. On a narrow, shallow scale, an imitation is sought to be pro- 
duced of a gigantic model, and, like all imitations, it is a failure. It 
is truly as a pond to a sea, and as no real ground-swells move it, and 
as no real storm-winds lash it, it is, as a pond, lifeless, and it stagnates. 
Nothing but disease is to be gained by living always on the banks 
of a pond, and thus it is that the truc provincial in France breathes 
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only the odours of stagnation, or if he mistakes for life and activity 
his own attempts to ruffle the waters, he merely succeeds in stirring 
up mud. 

It is a dreary and unwholesome existence this of small provincial 
towns in France. Devoid of all that elevates, it detaches man from 
himself ;—flinging him, as it were, away into some vast interest or 
cause, and pinning him down to all his lower wants and instincts, 
paralysing his mind, drying up his heart; and,—far from guarding 
him from vice,—only making vice ‘‘:clf worse by making it more 
matter of fact. 

If the little town of D. had had all its houses unroofed, and 
their secrets laid bare by a “‘diable boiteux,” you would have shud- 
dered to find how much more degraded the human species was there 
than in the larger centre of the capital itself; for you would have 
found all the levels much lower, and all the sins of sensuality and greed 
utterly unbalanced by any generous instincts or lofty aspirations. 

As the collective efforts of the population of D tended persist- 
ently towards the fashioning of that small place upon the approved 
plan of a Grande Ville, you would, had you lived there, have found a 
miniature copy of all the faults and absurdities of bigger cities. 

There were people who did not visit other people, but who, all the 
same, kept a close watch over the proceedings of those other persons 
whom they could not visit! There was intrigue and hypocrisy and 
dishonesty and cunning enough to furnish the amount desired by the 
most despotic Court or Government in Europe a hundred years ago; a 
perpetual craving for ‘ place,” though there was no place higher than 
the dignity of Maire or Conseiller Municipal ;—and a considerable 
sprinkling of adultery. 

D , in this its transition state of progress towards the morals 
and manners of a great town, had its “lion,’—a real indigenous 
lion, or, as the French term it, a “‘ coq de village.” This was no other 
than a certain Monsieur Duprez, a man of some six or seven-and-thirty, 
whose father had, twenty years before, been the medical practitioner 
of the place, and who was, by the public voice of D , declared to 
have “‘ made his fortune.” Monsieur Duprez was what ladies’-maids 
term a wonderfully fine man. He had bushy whiskers and red 
lips, curly hair and a white forehead, and there was about him a cer- 
tain air of ease and good nature and jollity which drew towards him 
many who, “ de parti pris,” had decided to keep aloof from him. The 
deceased doctor had left his son a goodly house in the principal street 
of D. , and, instead of selling it, the said son jauntily opined that 
he was rich enough to keep it, and that it was pleasant to have a 
home in the spot where he was born, and where, as he was graciously 
pleased to observe, he loved every one and every one loved him. And 
so Monsieur Léon used to come often to his paternal mansion, and 
stay there for a few wecks at a time, and it was rumoured that a strong 
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attraction was exercised over him by the wife of the Juge de Paix, 
This lady, though his senior, and now past forty, was still undeniably 
handsome, and people asserted that he could not loosen the chain with 
which she had bound him. However, be that as it may, Monsieur 
Duprez came very often to D , sent down showy articles of furni- 
ture from Paris, gave dinners now and then to the “ authorities!” 
played billiards with the whole town, beating everybody, and at the 
café on the Market Place, opposite the Mairie, was the life and soul of 

he daily gatherings, and initiated all D into the deepest mysteries 
of politics and finance throughout Europe. What had set the crown 
to this gentleman’s popularity was, that, about a year before the period 
we are speaking of, he had sent a tolerable-looking horse, and what he 
styled a Tilbury, down to his house, and when he was present he 
drove himself out in this vehicle, and when he was absent he lent it to 
the Juge de Paix, who drove out his wife. This the people of D 
called an equipage, and the position of Monsieur Léon became a 
solid one. 

One man alone would never consent to have anything to do with 
Monsieur Duprez, and that man was old Martin Prévost. He resisted 
- all that amiable person’s repeated attempts to captivate him, and when 
any of their neighbours affirmed that Monsieur Léon had made his 
fortune, and was a rich man, he invariably answered, “‘ That is what 
we shall see some day.” 

Unfortunately, in the life of such small towns as D the attrac- 
tion hardly ever eluded is the café. Business and idleness lead to it 
alike. Either it is the natural place of appointment for those who 
have affairs on hand, or it is the natural place for those to lounge in 
who have no employment for their hours. And so, from the notary 
or avoué down to the labourer, and from the petty tradesman up to the 
neighbouring squire, you are pretty certain to see the entire male popu- 
lation of a small town and its environs send its members successively 
to the café,—above all, if there be but one. 

Martin Prévost and his nephew, though so dissimilar in all their 
ways, were alike in this, that neither ever sect foot in the café; and 
that was what could be said of no other individual in D . , 

M. de Vérancour, on the other hand, would occasionally stroll in, 
and gratify himself with a ‘‘demi-tasse,” or it might be a “‘ choppe,” 
according to the season or the time of the day at which his visit was 
paid. Within the last twelvemonths Raoul de Morville had taken to 
frequenting the café regularly ; and, above all, when Monsieur Duprez 
was at D he would pass hour after hour playing billiards, or talk- 
ing with “ Monsieur Léon,” as he was familiarly called. 

Raoul’s age, disposition, and peculiar circumstances, all combined 
to make him the easy dupe of a man like Duprez. Public opinion,— 
and no matter how small the field, a few hundred men soon constitute 
a public, and force those who live with them to accept the fact,— 
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public opinion proclaimed Monsieur Léon successful. Here was his 
power over Raoul. Success was necessarily young Morville’s idol, for 
to succeed was to win Vévette. 

But succeed in what? What was the particular career in which 
Raoul wished to succeed, or for which he was fitted? That point 
remained vague and undetermined in his mind, but Monsieur Léon and 
his “ suecess”” fascinated him. Now, those two words “ réussir” and 
‘ parvenir,”’ which have within the last fifteen years in France risen to 
such a terrible importance, and which, be it observed, never are asso- 
ciated with any distinct object,—it is never said in what a man has 
succeeded, or to what he is parvenu,—those two words simply mean 
the sudden acquirement of wealth by a lucky chance. They imply 
neither genius, toil, nor patience ; they merely imply that, by some 
piece of good luck, the individual in question has acquired wealth 
before he was too old to enjoy it. They make the successful man 
interesting, because fate is supposed to have decided in his favour. 

Day after day then Raoul thought more highly of Monsieur Duprez, 
and set all his energies to discovering how he, too, could compel 
fortune without loss of time. It was not that he disliked work, but 
that he was impatient ; he would have toiled night and day for his 
end, but he longed for Vévette. And so he came to question his new 
friend about his Golden Fleece expeditions, and Monsieur Duprez 
smiled and said nothing was so easy, and that really if men were 
not wealthy now-a-days it was that they did not care to be so. And 
then he invariably wound up his speech with, ‘“‘ Look at me; when I 
went to Paris ten years ago, I had but a thousand frances in my 
pocket. I could not sell the house here, therefore it was a dead 
weight. I had one thousand franes ready money,—and look ‘at me 
now!” And at these words Monsieur Léon was wont to indulge in a 
look and gesture that seemed to say he could buy all D if he 
chose. Barring old Prévost, that was the interpretation all D—— 
gave to the words. 

Ten years! yes; but ten years was an eternity. Raoul could not 
wait ten years. Why, he should be thirty-two and Vévette twenty- 
seven. ‘Ten years, what an age!” 

‘Money is made quicker now,” would reply Monsicur Léon. 
*‘ With ten thousand francs in hand a man who knows what he is 
about may make a hundred thousand in six months and a million in 
a year.” 

What Aladdin’s lamp-like visions! But where on earth were the 
ten thousand francs to be got that were to be the key to them all ? 

By dint of listening to Monsieur Léon, however, young Morville’s 
head got filled with ideas of the possibilities of riches; and one day, 
about the middle of September, Monsieur Léon imparted to his eager 
disciple his plans for the working of a silver mine in Mexico, ard 
proved, to the latter's entire satisfaction, that the man who should 
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‘invest two thousand frances, no more, in that incomparable scheme, 
would inevitably realise fifty.per.cent., upon his venture ; for under. the 
seal of absolute secresy, Monsieur Léon mentioned the names of great 
chiefs upon the Bourse who were resolved to drive up the shares to 
fabulous premiums the moment the. prospectus of the company 
appeared. Then, too, there was no saying what the future might 
not -bring forth,—a young, active, energetic man would be required 
to undertake the journey to Mexico, and report on the progress of 
the works. It might be a journey of some danger, but the remunera- 
tion would be princely, and on his return home what might not the 
successful emissary aspire to. 

“Only,” Monsieur Duprez would prudently add, “ the repute of 
the enterprise is so high amongst ‘the few who know of it that it 
would be probably impossible to secure twenty shares now. 

Monsieur Léon, however, had taken a sincere liking for Raoul. 
The young fellow’s intelligence and ardour pleased him ; he delighted 
in his ambition, and would go all lengths to serve him. 

«But, my dear friend,” objected he one day, “‘ what is the use of 
talking in this way of shares, and silver mines, and premiums, and 
Mexican companies ? Where, in the name of Heaven, could you get 
two thousand francs ? Supposing that by any effort I could get you 
the twenty shares, could you by any witchcraft get the money ?” 

““Who knows ?” had been Raoul’s reply.‘ Perhaps I might find 
means.” é 

This was just the period when Admiral de Morville having proposed 
the clerkship in the Marine Ministry to his nephew, consented to give 
the latter time to consider whether he accepted it or not. 

In the first days of October Monsieur Duprez’s importance rose 
immensely in the public mind of D , for he was observed to 
receive telegrams incessantly, sometimes two in the same day. 
D was not a telegraph station, and a man on horseback had 
to bring the despatches from Cholet, an hour’s ride, and his arrival 
was an event, and shed glory over the receiver of the missives, who 
was forthwith elevated to the rank of a Mirés or a Péreire. 

On the 6th of the month, Monsieur Léon announced to Raoul that 
he could secure the shares, and that he might have one week wherein 
to find the money. ‘ But,” added he, “ after the fifteenth it will be 
too late; for on the afternoon of that day I must start for Paris to 
undertake the settlement of various preliminary details with my 
friends.” 

Had Raoul de Morville in all his surroundings any one who cared 
to note the changes in his humour or his countenance, they might 
have marked his visible anxiety during that week. . But there were 
none who thus cared, and during those few days he never went near 
the Chateau. 

On the afternoon of the 14th of October Raoul called on Monsieur 
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Duprez, and deposited in his hands two bank-notes of one thousand 
francs each. And his financial patron slapped him on the shoulder, 
and said his fortune was made. 

Monsieur Léon left for Paris the next day, convinced in his own 
mind that the money came to Raoul from his uncle, for on that same 
morning the postman had carried to La Morvilliére a registered letter 
with the Paris postmark. These little details are public property in 
places like D , and the successful parvenu had made up his mind 
as to what was in that registered letter. 

‘* Goes halves with the nephew in his prospects of gain,” muttered 
he to himself. ‘ Vieux loup de mer, va!” 








CILAPTER X. 
THE FEAST FOR THE DEAD. 


I nave already said that the Curé of D was a2 remarkable man. 
His great superiority lay in that he was so upright in mind and so 
largely, unmistakably human. The great fault of all ecclesiastics, 
whether belonging to the Church of Rome or to other confessions, is 
that they confine themselves narrowly within their establishments, 
and ceasing to be men, become churchmen. This was precisely what 
the Curé of D did not do. He was a man among his fellow- 
men, feeling for them and with them, and never preaching at, or 
condemning, or denouncing and renouncing them, but simply striving 
to understand them. Neither, strong in his own faith as he was, did 
he ever take upon himself to help the Almighty in his work of awaken- 
ing faith in others, but waited till God's grace touched them ; waited 
prayerfully and trustfully, but could not be brought to recognise the 
duty of knocking and driving faith into people by sledge-hammer 
threats of damnation. 

The Curé of D had nothing about him of the conventional 
Apostolic type. Nobody among his parishioners, neither the old 
women nor the very young ones, ever called him either an angel or 
a saint, but every one respected him, and all were ready to declare 
that he was the most thoroughly honest man that ever breathed. He 
was ugly and awkward, being large jointed, stout, and ungainly in his 
movements, and having a big round head, with a large flat face. Yet 
the kind truthful expression of his ox-like grey eyes invited confidence 
and inspired courage. Downhearted people always went to him and 
came away cheered. He was of a singularly undaunted nature, loved 
all men, and feared nothing. When a misfortune happened to an 
unbeliever he was by that unbeliever’s side an hour after, giving him 
the practical help he needed, and invariably saying that good 
Christians wanted him far less than bad ones. It was notorious 
that when Pére Vincent’s cow died, and left him ruined, Monsieur le 
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Curé gave him the means of buying another out of his own purse ; 
and as Pere Vincent was an infidel and a scoffer and the son of a 
father who had in ’93 massacred priests, this fact scandalised the 
bishops ; but it caused Pére Vincent to have himself baptised within 
the year, and to bow his head meekly before the gentle force of the 
Gospel. It was also notorious that in June, ’48, when Monsieur le 
Maire, terrified almost into insanity, was nowhere to be found, the 
Cure had assumed his place, and distributing cartouches to the Garde 
Nationale and sturdy counsel to each individual man, had organised 
and kept up such a respectable system of defence for the little town of 
D , that the various insurrectionary bands that swept through 
the department agreed to leave D unvisited, and avowed later 
that they were afraid of the Curé. 

Well! it is true; that was a thing often said of our friend. Many 
people pretended they were afraid of him; but those who did so 
were always found to be half-and-half natures, faint souls, who quailed 
less before darkness than before light. 

Between old Prévost and the Curé there had been a sort of tacit 
compromise, somewhat after the fashion of that which exists in 
France between the Church and the State; each, at bottom, regarding 
the other as a necessary evil. The Curé couldn't, for the life of him, 
esteem Martin Prévost, for he was far too sure of the latter’s usurious 
exactions; and his charity and his honesty had bouts of hard fighting 
with each other over the grandson of the Swiss valet de chambre; 
—for, let it be avowed, the Curé was, of the two, more honest even 
than charitable. 

This it was which made Martin Prévost respect him. A Voltairian 
himself, if he had had to do with a priest who was only a priest, let 
what might have been his virtues, he would have got the better of 
him, and made his life intolerable in D ; but the Curé met him 
on his own ground, and, if they had tried conclusions, would have 
beaten him on it, and this Martin Prévost felt, and avoided all collision 
with him. If the Curé stated that money must be given for some 
practical purpose, old Prevost gave his share without murmuring, and 
what was more, Madame Jean contributed hers too; for the Curé 
never went about begging, and never got up “ quétes”’ for senti- 
mental objects. 

When Martin Prévost came to his violent end, the Curé was, as he 
invariably proved to be upon all emergencies, the most useful person 
in D He inspired the Maire with courage, and the Juge de 
Paix with good sense, and persuaded the Juge d’Instruction, who was 
sent from the Chef Lieu du Département, to refrain from committing 
daily acts of arbitrary folly. If it had not been forthe Curé the whole 
town would have been preventively imprisoned, and at the same time, 
if it had not been for him, the scanty traces of the direction taken by 
the murderer would not have been discovered. To Monsieur Richard 
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the Curé had shown every imaginable kindness, going even the 
length of offering him a room at the Presbytére, if the residence in 
his crime-polluted, blood-stained home proved too much for him. , 

“C’est un fier homme que Monsieur le Curé?’—so proclaimed 
Madame Jean, who in no way partook of her defunct master’s Vol 
tairianism ; preferring, however, for her own spiritual needs, the mild 
humdrum, gossiping guidance of the Vicaire to the rough-handed 
thorough direction of his supericr. 

All Saints’ Day had come and was past, and a_ finer first of 
November had rarely been witnessed. The sun was bright and 
warm, and the sky blue as in May, and all D had been pre- 
sent at High Mass, and all the womankind of D—— had attended 
vespers. 

The church clock struck six, night was beginning to close in, and 
the vigils for the feast of the dead, the solemn féte of the next day, 
were ended. The Curé gave a last look round the sacristy to see 
that all was in order; he had already allowed the Vicaire and the 
sacristan to go to their respective homes; and then taking in hand 
an enormous key, which hung with three or four others to a ponderous 
iron ring, he prepared to put it into the lock of the so-called choir- 
door, and lock from the outside the entrance which was opposite to 
the Presbytére. Just as the key grated in the ward he heard a voice 
speaking to him. ‘‘ Don’t shut me up, please,”’ said the sweet, girlish 
voice, and a slight form, clothed in black, brushed past the Curé and 
crossed the threshold. 

“You, my child ?” exclaimed he on recognising Vévette. ‘ Why, 
I didn’t see you in church. I thought you had gone to St. Philibert.” 

“No; I did not; Felicie did. You know I always come here.” 
These last words were said in a subdued tone, and contained an allu- 
sion to what was rather a sore point between the Curé and the 
Chateau. . 

In former days the Chateau had had two parishes ; the upper or 
eastern parts of the estate lying within the jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical authorities of D , while the lands to the west belonged 
to the parish of St. Philibert. The Canon Law of France prescribing 
that High ‘Mass on Sundays and feast days shall be attended by-every 
parishioner at the church of his parish, the Vérancour family had seem- 
ingly no choice now save to go into the town for the exercise of their 
religious duties ; but the little hamlet of St. Philibert had attractions 
for Mademoiselle Feélicie, and she maintained that she had still a right 
to regard herself as a parishioner of St. Philibert, and at all events 
to take the Curé of St. Philibert for her confessor. Accordingly, the 
compromise hit upon tacitly by both parties was, that if the inmates 
of the Chateau attended all great ceremonies at the town church, they 
were free to attend all lesser ones at the church, or chapel rather, of 
the village. Now vespers and vigils are not strictly obligatory, and 
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mass being over, Mademoiselle Félicie had resorted for the afternoon 
services to the place of worship most agreeable to her, leaving her 
sister,’ as was her wont, to hear every note of ‘les offices” at the 
church at D 

*‘ It is late for you to be out alone, my child,” said the Curé, as he 
turned the heavy key in the rusty lock of the door. 

“T am not alone,” answered Vévette. ‘‘ Mére Jubine’s Louison 
is with me,” and she pointed to the tall figure of a girl who was 
standing at a few yards from them, close to the trunk of a syca- 
more. 

By the dim rays of the lantern that he carried in his hand you 
could see an expression of displeasure pass over the rugged features 
of the Curé. “She is not a fitting ae to i cin you,’ " ob- 
served he in a loud whisper. 

“Oh! Monsieur le Curé,” rejoined Vévette, half reproachfully ; 
«yon must not be hard upon her; she is really a very good girl ; and, 
besides, if she had not promised to come back with me, I could not 
have come at all.” ‘ 

‘““No! of course not,” retorted 7 “so long as Mademoiselle 
Félicie indulges in particular fancies for this or that chapel, or this or 
that minister of God.” 

«* Ah! Monsieur le Cure,” interrupted Vevette, “now you are hard 
upon Feélicie.”’ 

“T hope I am not hard upon any one,” said the Curé; “ but I am 
anxious to see the worship of the Almighty kept pure from all unworthy 
personal considerations ; and, for instance, my child, I do hope that 
if death,—or the Bishop,—should remove me from D » you will 
be to my successor, as your parish priest, all you have been to me, 
even should he happen to be the reverse of whatever you may choose 
to think pleasant or agreeable. . Where are we tending ?” ‘he ‘added, 
after a moment’s pause, and walking on a step or two, “with all 
these littlenesses, and caprices, and hypocrisies? The love of God 
and the fear of God are disappearing from human hearts, and in their 
place we have new-fangled practices, pet-prayers, and medals! 
Medals!’’. he repeated in a singular tone of deprecation. ‘Forms! 
forms! imitation piety!” . 2 

Vévette smiled, and said with a touch of raillery in her sweet voice, 
‘‘ Well! what you say is always the exact reverse of what the Abbé 
Leroy says.” The Curé of St. Philibert usually went by his own 
name, whilst the parish priest of D was emphatically ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Curé” for ten miles round. ‘The Abbé Leroy insists upon it that 
we can never bind ourselves down by too many forms.” 

‘The Abbé Leroy is a Jesuit,” broke in the Cure, enn. 
“They don’t know where they are leading the Church, nor how they 
are falsifying her teachings. However, faith and prayer are our only 
arms ;—and hard work,” he added; ‘‘ the incessant labour to bring all 
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our brethren to see the truth, and love it. My poor little lamb! 
don’t let yourself be be-medalled. Love God, and strive beyond your 
strength to act uprightly and honestly ; to do what is right. All the 
medals in the world won’t help you as much as that will.” 

Thus saying, they had reached the threshold of the Presbytére, the 
door of which was opened by a stern-featured woman, long past the 
canonic age,* and familiar to D as ‘* Monsieur le Curé’s Lise.” 

‘*T’ve been drawn into preaching,” observed the Curé, with a shake 
of the head ; “‘a dangerous habit !—leads to intolerance, and to judging 
one’s neighbours. Here, dear child, take this box of dragées ; + they 
come from the christening of this morning ;—Pierre Campion’s little 
girl, you know; ”’—and he tendered to Vévette a round box which he 
extracted from the deep pockets of his wide soutane. 

‘* Nay,” objected Veévette, ‘ not all,—give me half.” 

‘“‘Give the other half to Mademoiselle Félicie from me; in her 
peculiar parlance she will tell you she adores dragées,”’—the Curé 
made awry face as he uttered the words; ‘‘and make haste home 
now, for look at those masses of cloud to the west; we shall have 
rain in no time; and just feel how cold the wind has grown. All our 
fine days are over.” 

Vévette hurried down the steep path with her companion, not 
knowing why the Curé’s parting words had struck her with a sudden 
chill. It seemed to her as though all her fine days were at an 
end. 

And sure enough the weather did change, and wind and rain howled 
and pelted all the night, and the morning rose upon as gloomy a 
‘‘jour des morts” as any inhabitant of D cared to remember. 
At a little after nine the tolling of the church bell apprised the popu- 
lation that mass for the souls of the dead would soon be chanted, 
and from almost every house or shop-door you saw individuals of 
both sexes and all ages issuing; for whatever the religious opinions 
of Frenchmen or women, this is a fete from which they are rarely 
absent. The bell tolled on for more than half an hour, till, at ten 
o'clock, it ceased, marking the moment when High Mass began. 

The church of D was, like many of those in the west of France, 
built at various periods ; destroyed during the barbarous wars of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,—for which destruction we English 
had a good deal to answer,—and re-constructed according to the style 
of the epoch following those troubles. It had a crypt, which with a part 
of the wall at the back of the choir was of the tenth century, the nave 
was of the fifteenth, and the chief entrance, with its pointed Gothic 
arch and rich stone carvings, bore the date of 1508. Inside it was 
very plain, but possessed a few objects of local interest,—one hand- 

* No priest is allowed in France to be served by a woman under forty. 


+ The poorest person, upon the occasion of a christening, presents the offici- 
ating priest with a box of dragées (sugared almonds). 
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some tomb of a princess of the House of Anjou; another, quite 
modern, of a distinguished Polish exile; and several partially-filled 
windows of extremely fine old stained-glass. The Revolution had 
committed great havoc here, and vast spaces of dull lead-coloured 
panes intervened between the rescued portions of colour, gorgeous as 
the richest tissues of the East, and quite sufficient, when the sun 
blazed upon them in midsummer, to throw a carpet of red, blue, and 
gold upon the stone pavement of the aisles. 

There was no brightening ray, however, to enliven the church on 
this 2nd of November. All was dismal as the occasion itself. The 
altar was hung with black, and dimly lighted, and in the centre of 
the nave rose a large, heavy-looking edifice draped in black cloth, 
covered with silver flames, surmounted with black and white plumes, 
and surrounded with tall, great tapers, the yellow wax wherefrom 
guttered down in the draughts of air that entered through every opening. 
At a little after nine you began to hear the sharp sound of sabots upon 
the floor. They came in one by one; the closing door gave a mufiled 
slam, the ring of an umbrella dropping upon the pavement produced a 
metallic sound, the wooden heels tapped against the stone, a half- 
drenched, poorly-dressed peasant made his, or her, way up to the wooden 
benches, and all was again still. Till just before mass was commenced 
only the very devout were visible, and these were mostly country 
people,—what in France are called cultivateurs,—and their families. 
During the procession round the church, there were few of the towns- 
folk, but all who were present followed the procession, and joined in 
the ghostly chants which the ritual of Rome prescribes for this part 
of the ceremony. One of the carliest of these assistants was the wood- 
cutter, Prosper Morel, and though he came the very last in the line 
following the banner and the priests, he seemed foremost of all in the 
fervour of spirit with which he joined the ardent invocations of the 
Church. His coarse, much patched, and darned blouse was wet 
through, for apparently he had no umbrella, and a broad-brimmed 
grey hat was crushed between his two horny hands, which he held 
clasped together on his breast, and in an attitude of agonised entreaty. 
With head high uplifted, and eyes staring, as it were, through the 
very roof above him, the uncouth-looking Breton poured forth the 
ever-recurring ‘* Libera me”’ with tremendous force, and ina strangely 
funereal tone. When the procession was ended, Prosper retired to a 
vacant corner close to a lateral door right opposite the pulpit, and 
knelt down upon the pavement, seemingly having no place upon any 
of the wooden benches. 

Somewhat before ten o’clock the real congregation began to pour 
in, and Monsieur le Maire took his place in the carved oak state- 
pew in front of the pulpit, where, on worm-eaten old chairs, covered 
with moth-eaten red velvet, the notables and worthies of the parish 
were entitled to sit. M. de Vérancour and Richard Prévost, by 
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reason of their importance in the parochial administration, sat there 
also. In the centre of the church were ranged the various heads of 
the society of D. , chiefly remarkable from the different degrees of 
richness of their respective prie-dieus. There was the doctor and his 
mother, wife, and children, and the notary with his wife, and the 
schoolmaster, and the hotel-keeper, and the Juge de Paix, with his 
wife and a lanky boy. The Juge de Paix, who was a “ philosophe,” 

was remarkable for never kneeling ; he went to church because that 
was fitting in his position, but he stood when others knelt, and thought 
that this conciliated personal independence with res poet for the forms 
honoured by the State. 

When the Curé mounted the altar-steps and began to recite ‘the 
**Introibo,” there was not a person of any note in the town absent 
from the church. . Madame Jean, in very handsome mourning, had, 
on the whole, the finest prie-dieu of all,—tapestry work, red: poppies, 
blue corn-flowers, and.a white cross in the middle. The Brigadier de 
Gendarmerie was splendidly got up. a 

When the terrible chant of the ‘ Dies on’ ’ wailed and moaned 
through the church, many a head was bowed down, and although 
nothing could exceed the discordance of the sounds on which the 
awful words were borne, and although the drone of the serpent, out 
of tune and out of time, and confided to the musical aptitudes of a 
fanatical cobbler, verged upon the ridiculous, nothing seemed felt but 
the dread of the future and the grief for the lost... Poor little Vévette 
was observed to sob bitterly as she hid her head in her handkerchief, 
and both old Morville and his son Raoul covered their faces with their 
hats. Richard Prévost was pale, and looked ill, and old Prosper, 
still on his knees in his corner, was intent upon his large-beaded 
rosary, and mumbled over it like one of the cripples in his own pro- 
vince on his way to a “ pardon.” 

When the Gospel had been read, the Curé ascended the pulpit, and, 
as is the custom in country churches, prepared to address a few words 
to his hearers upon the special import of the day’s service. 

The Curé was no orator, and he knew it, and never attempted to 
make elaborate discourses, which, had they been the finest in the 
world, would have been lost upon his hearers.. His sermons were 
generally short and to the point, and merely aimed at impressing his 
auditory with the reality and comprehensibility of the Christian doc- 
trine, and at bringing home to their minds the true sense of whatever 
might be the particular lesson of the day. 

His subject on this 2nd of November was all ready found ;—it was 
Death. Few among us who have passed their childhood do not 
respond to the melancholy of that theme! And so the congregation of 
the church of D listened to the Curé’s homely words with wrapt 
attention, and dwelt anew in anguish upon the beloved who were for 
ever gone. 
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“For ever!’’ There was the mystery—the terror or the hope ; 
and there, of course, the priest, full of faith, strove to bring over 
every individual listener to grasp, as it were, with his hand the 
reasons for believing. Stifled sobs and low wailings answered his 
appeal, and no eloquence was needed to touch even the most rugged 
hearts in this one point where all had suffered. The howling of the 
wind without, and the plashing of the rain, made a gloomy accompani- 
ment to the scene. 

When his short address was nearly ended, the Curé paused, and 
then in a few sentences adverted to the horrible crime by which the 
hitherto peaceful town had been affrighted,—the murder of Martin 
Prévost. ‘‘ We have not only felt the grief and the sorrow of death,” 
said he, ‘‘ but the terror of death has visited us ;—death in its most 
dreadful form, the form of murder! And the murderer is unpunished, 
unsuspected!” 

And then, leaning forwards upon the cushion in front of the pulpit, 
and speaking more slowly than before, he thus continued his dis- 
course :—‘‘ I would wish you all,”’ said he with extreme earnestness, 
‘“‘to study the last words of to-day’s Gospel, for you will see how they 
apply to the terrible mystery which so shocks us all.” Placing his 
finger upon the page of the book open before him—* Listen!” he 
added; ‘‘‘ For the hour will come in which all who are in their tombs 
will hear the voice of the Son of God. And those who have acted 
righteously will arise, and theirs shall be the resurrection to life ; and 
those who have done evil will also arise, but only to be judged.’ Now, 
my brethren, these are not vain words; these are facts. It is good 
you should look upon them as such. We are regretful at this moment 
that the evil-doer should have escaped, for his escape might have 
called down wrong and misery upon the innocent, and it is God’s 
mercy alone which has allowed it to be clearly proved that among 
our neighbours stands no murderer: but, my brethren, the evil-doer 
has not escaped ; it is but a reprieve ;—it is only for afew months, or 
weeks, or days. He cannot escape, my brethren; no one can escape ; 
for when that hour of which we are told strikes, the murderer will 
rise, but by his side will be the man he murdered! Perhaps even 
now he is trying to forget, perhaps he has forgotten; but the hour 
will come,—come as surely as that I am standing here,—and when he 
gets out of his grave he will see over again what he hoped never to 
see more. He will sce the blood-stained head and face; and the 
eyes, whose death-glare he did not see, will stare at him, and Martin 
Prévost will clutch his hand and lead him up to the eternal tribunal. 
They will stand there together face to face.” 

These words, whereby the Curé had merely intended to impress on 
his hearers the certainty of retribution, and the matter-of-fact truth of 
Gospel teachings, scemed to have struck a strange terror into the 
entire congregation. The remainder of mass was attended to in 
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silence, and the departing crowd exchanged silent greetings on the 
threshold of the church. The wind still howled pitifully, and the 
rain beat against the windows, and the lowering grey sky looked like 
a pall. 

When the last parishioner had departed, Raoul de Morville left his 
father’s side and went back into the church to fetch the prayer-book 
he had mislaid upon his chair. ‘‘ Why, Prosper, what’s the matter ?” 
he exclaimed, as, on turning round to go out by the side-door, he saw 
the woodcutter still on his knees, with his rosary in his hand, but 
motionless. The man’s head was thrown back, and rested upon the 
stone carvings of the holy-water font; his eyes were wide open, and 
so was his mouth; but nor look nor breath nor sound came from 
either. His fingers were closed tightly over his beads. He was 
apparently in a trance or a fit. 

Raoul shook him, and threw water from the font over him, buf he 
was some minutes before he recalled him to himself. When con- 
sciousness did return, he shrank from Raoul as from a reptile, gathered 
himself up, and, quivering with fear, fixed his dull, scared look upon 
Raoul with an expression of horror quite indescribable. 

The beadle came by to see that no one lingered in the church, and 
young Morville recommended the Breton to his care. 

In the end Prosper consented to rise and make his way out of the 
church, but he went alone, fiercely resenting any attempts to lead him 
out with an inarticulate groan, and with a look that at once was full 
of hatred and terror. The beadle shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ The old 
fellow’s head never was good for much,” he mumbled; “ and what 
with the murder and his own imprisonment, it’s all topsy-turvy now,— 
il a déménagé, pauvre bonhomme!”’ and the beadle tapped his fore- 
head with his fat forefinger. 








ENGLAND'S PLACE IN EUROPE. 


Tne year now fast ebbing away has seen a further development of 
those changes in the political system of Europe which have been in 
progress during the last few years, and which must have the most 
important results upon the international relations of the European 
Powers. The treaties of 1815 and the political combinations upon 
which the balance of power was founded after the end of the great 
Napoleonic wars, lasted for nearly half a century. They might have 
been framed with greater wisdom and foresight, and with a more 
statesmanlike appreciation of the wants and aspirations of the nations 
with which they dealt. Arbitrary as they were, with regard to the 
rights and feelings of peoples, and, consequently, full of the seeds of 
_ future discord, and inadequate to maintain beyond a limited period 
the perpetual peace which they professed to establish, yet they have 
been productive of many signal benefits to mankind. They preserved 
Europe for nearly fifty years from great and devastating wars. The 
comparative repose which they ensured has led to the rapid spread of 
those principles which have ended in the triumph of free trade, and 
to the more general and unrestricted intercourse between nations, and 
has given time for that progress in science and education which has 
led to discoveries of such incalculable value to the human race. 

The doctrine of ‘‘the balance of power,” although scoffed at by 
certain politicians of a new school, is founded upon a wise and bene- 
ficent principle. It applies to governments and a state of civilisation 
which still look to war alone as the arbiter of international disputes, 
and as the sole source of national greatness. As Sir James Mackintosh 
has justly said, ‘It is a system which provides for the security of 
all states by balancing the force and opposing the interests of great 
ones ; the independence of nations is the end, the balance of power is 
only the means.” Unfortunately, the application of the principle of 
the balance of power by the treaties of 1815 was capricious and partial. 
The chief aim of the statesmen assembled at Vienna was to bridle 
France, the restless ambition of whose ruler had plunged Europe into 
2 series of terrible wars, from the effects of which she was acutely 
suffering. They heartily despised ‘the jargon of nationalities.” 
They would not even consider the rights and sympathies and tradi- 
tions of nations, as opposed to the claims of governments and princes. 
The political fabric raised by the treaties of Vienna was so frail that 
it could only be upheld so long as the parties to them remained in the 
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same political condition, and were prepared to hold together to en- 
force them. But they were inconsistent with that development 
of literature, of knowledge, and of science, which peace was cal- 
culated to produce. The boundaries and divisions they created 
between states were entirely artificial, and could only be maintained 
by arms. When one of the parties to those treaties, with the con- 
nivance and consent of any other party, violated their stipulations, 
the whole necessarily tottered to the ground. The last blow to them 
was given by the present Emperor of the French, when he declared 
that the treaties of Vienna were torn up, and announced himself as 
the apostle of the doctrine of nationalities. But that which he 
intended for the advantage of France threatens to have the very 
opposite effect. A far stronger bridle will be placed upon her ambi- 
tion and her power by the consequent changes in the political system 
of Europe, than any that could have been devised by the statesmen of 
1815. 

Although the engagements entered into by the treaties of Vienna 
had been more than once set at nought,—as by Austria in the case of 
Cracow, and by Russia in that of Poland, yet the first great overthrow 
of the principles upon which they were founded was the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Italy. For the first time since the readjust- 
ment of the balance of power in 1815, a new kingdom of the first 
order was called into existence in Europe, and a new element thus 
added to the political system. The balance of power as devised in 
1815 was consequently seriously disturbed, if not absolutely destroyed. 
Italian unity, although indirectly the work of the Emperor Napoleon, 
was effected in spite of him. Men of all political parties in France 
saw, in the rise of this new kingdom on her frontier, a menace and 
a danger to that pre-eminence which she had acquired amongst 
the nations of the world. It was deplorable to see such men as 
M. Thiers, and other statesmen of liberal and constitutional opinions, 
ready to condemn the Italian people to perpetual servitude, and to 
crush the noblest aspirations of freedom, merely because, according 
to their views, it did not suit the interests and dignity of France that 
Italy should become a strong and independent nation. But the 
establishment of the kingdom of Italy wrought a greater danger to 
France than that of the rise of a new Power upon her borders,—a 
danger which even statesmen of the sagacity of M. Thiers did not 
foresee. It was the first successful assertion of the principle of 
nationalities, which upset at once all the artificial checks and counter- 
checks of the balance of power as devised by the treaties of Vienna, 
and showed the way to the establishment of a far greater and more 
formidable empire on the frontiers of France—a united Germany. 

The immediate cause of the supremacy of Prussia in Germany, and 
consequently of German unity, was an egregious blunder and mis- 
calculation on the part of the Emperor of the French in his policy 
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in the Danish question. From the Danish war in 1864 may date 
the great change which has taken place in the political system of 
Europe. 

The policy and conduct of Lord Russell, and, consequently, of the 
Government of which he was a member, in this Danish question, are 
still so unjustly assailed and condemned, that it is really important to 
make a few facts known to our readers. A solemn treaty regulating 
the succession to the Danish throne had been entered into, in 1852, 
between Austria, Denmark, France, England, Prussia, Russia, and 
Sweden. It was a treaty founded upon the old erroneous principles 
of 1815, and it is to be earnestly hoped that it is the last treaty of the 
kind into which this country will ever enter. But with the origin of 
the treaty of 1852 Lord Palmerston’s Government had nothing to do. 
They found themselves tied by solemn international engagements, 
which, if a treaty be worth anything, they were bound by law and 
in honour to respect. Both Germany and Denmark had violated 
pledges which they had reciprocally given. Lord Russell, per- 
forming a duty, and exercising an undoubted right, addressed in the 
interests of peace remonstrances to each. Those remonstrances, it is 
declared, were meddlesome, and unnecessarily threatening and harsh. 
But they were precisely the same as those employed by France, who 
held the same position as England, and they were used in every 
instance in conjunction with or with the sanction of the French 
Government. The Liberal party in Germany, and Count Bis'uark, who 
availed himself of its support in order to carry out his ow 2 ulterior 
policy, were bent upon annexing the German population of Holstein 
and Schleswig. Austria, according to her usual habit, adopted the 
most shortsighted and suicidal course; and, endeavouring to outbid 
her rival in maintaining an influence in Germany, gave her sanction 
to the violation of the treaty of 1852 and the spoliation of Denmark. 
It was then that Lord Russell wrote the despatch, which party 
malevolence, personal rancour, and ignorance or perversion of facts, 
have converted into an invitation to France and Russia to join with 
England in a war against Germany, from which we were only saved 
by the refusal of the French Government to act with us. This is one 
of those statements which threaten in the course of time to be accepted 
zs history, and which, it is assumed, admit neither of discussion nor 
question. And yet what are the true facts of the case? It was 
notorious that Prussia and Austria had determined to violate the 
treaty of 1852. The question then arose how far England was called 
upon to uphold it. It was evident that, as only one of seven parties 
to a joint engagement, or guarantee, we were not under the obli- 
gation to enforce it alone if the other parties to it refused to do 
so; but it was equally clear that if our joint-guarantors were ready 
to support the treaty, even by actual war, we should have been 
bound by every rule of mczals and law to act with them. In order, 
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therefore, to determine the extent of our own obligations and duty, it 
was absolutely necessary to ascertain how far the other parties to the 
treaty were prepared to go. It was for this purpose that Lord Russell 
addressed his despatch, not to France and Russia, as it is generally 
assumed, but to those Powers and to Austria, Prussia, and Sweden,— 
in fact, to all the parties to the treaty who were under the same 
obligations as ourselves,—asking them whether they were prepared ‘to 
concert and co-operate with Great Britain for the purpose of main- 
taining the engagements of the treaty of 1852, and of upholding the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy.” It is evident that this step was 
the one best calculated to save England from a war, and not to plunge 
her into one. Had France and Russia replied that they were prepared 
at any risk to enforce the stipulations of the treaty, neither Austria 
nor Prussia would have ventured to invade the Danish territory. If 
our co-guarantors refused to stand by the terms of the treaty, we 
were relieved from our joint engagements. France and Russia 
declined to give material aid to Denmark. England was, therefore, 
relieved from doing so. War ensued. Denmark was invaded, and 
soon succumbed to the united forces of the two great German 
Powers. 

We have said that from the Danish war may be dated the final 
break-down of that political system and the balance of power which 
was devised by the statesmen of 1815. It is somewhat curious to 
trace the consequences to those who were concerned in the violation 
of the treaty of 1852, and in bringing about that war. Austria owes 
to the part she took in it her exclusion from the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, her fall as a German Power, the loss of her remaining Italian 
provinces, and those internal political changes which, in all human 
probability, must end in the total break-up of the Austrian Empire 
as constituted in 1815. The smaller German governments, dragged 
into it by their fear of the extreme democratic party, and by the craft 
of Count Bismark, will owe to it their extinction and their absorp- 
tion into Prussia. France owes to it the utter defeat of her long- 
cherished hopes with regard to Poland, and the formation of a great 
homogeneous and powerful empire on her frontiers, which puts an end 
for ever to her ambitious designs for the extension of her boundaries 
to the Rhine, and takes from her that predominance in the councils of 
Europe which she had taught herself to consider her right. What 
the eventual result to Prussia may be, it may be difficult yet to pro- 
phesy. At present she appears to be the only party to the treaty of 
1852 who has profited by its violation. But it remains to be scen 
whether she, too, may not, in the end, trace her fall as an inde- 
pendent and separate kingdom to the Danish war. When history 
comes to be truthfully and impartially written it will be recorded, to 
the honour of England, that she was the only Power ready to main- 
tain the faith of solemn engagements; and the reputation of Lord 
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Russell as a statesman will not suffer from the part he took in the 
Danish question. 

The quarrels between Prussia and Austria arising out of the Danish 
war, ending in the great Prussian victories of 1866, the exclusion of 
Austria for ever from Germany, and the establishment of the Italian 
kingdom, have completely changed the political system of Europe. 
The small states, which it had been the great object of statesmen of 
a past generation to create and to foster as the best security for the 
peace of the world, and as the surest check upon the extension of 
great military empires, have for the most part disappeared, or are 
rapidly disappearing. Those which still remain will be allowed to 
exist upon sufferance, and can be of little or no account in the affairs 
of Europe. They have been succeeded by great empires or kingdoms, 
founded upon that prineiple of nationalities which only a few years 
ago was ridiculed and despised by statesmen who were unable to 
understand the altered times in which they lived. Two great states 
have been added to the European political system, and the whole 
fabric of the balance of power, so cunningly and carefully devised by 
the framers of the treaties of 1815, has crumbled to the dust. 

To the philosophic observer of these events the first question which 
will suggest itself is this—will civilisation, and human freedom, happi- 
ness, and progress, be promoted by these vastchanges? The history 
of the past is undoubtedly in favour of small states and against great 
empires. The highest development in the arts and sciences, and in 
the true principles of human progress, has taken place in small states, 
whether under a monarchical or republican form of government. This 
development has been checked and frequently stopped altogether by 
their absorption into large and powerful military empires. The history 
of Greece, of Rome, of Italy, of Germany, abundantly proves this. But 
the conditions upon which great empires are now formed are com- 
pletely changed. They no longer depend upon conquest and power 
of dominion, nor are defined by mere arbitrary political boundaries, 
but rest upon the principle of the aggregation of peoples speaking the 
same tongue and having the same literature, and consequently under 
the influence to a great extent of the same sentiments, opinions, tradi- 
tions, and aspirations. Consequently the past may no longer be the 
criterion of the future. The danger to peace, and consequently 
to civilisation and human progress, lies in the tendency of great 
states to become military empires, and to absorb and conquer weaker 
states which are adjacent to them, and whose institutions are more 
liberal and free than their own. And this danger is especially to be 
apprehended in Europe, where traditionary rivalries and jealousies, 
and the fatal ambition to have vast standing armies, are unfortunately 
still rife, and where the contest between popular government and arbi- 
trary rule is still going on. 

But to the practical statesman the most immediate and urgent 
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question is—how far will the balance of power in Europe, the undue 
and dangerous aggrandisement of any one Power, and the probability 
of war or peace, be affected by these changes? We are inclined to 
believe that the balance of power and ‘the European equilibrium ”’ 
is more likely to be preserved than to be destroyed by the formation 
of several great Powers in Europe, and by the disappearance of a 
number of small states, artificially constructed, with no internal ele- 
ments of cohesion, and consequently with no real elements of stability, 
such as were called into existence by the treaties of 1815. If such 
should be the case, the probability of war would be diminished, and 
there would be less to fear from the undue aggrandisement of any one 
Power. 

The greatest danger to the peace of Europe has arisen in modern 
times from the ambition and military power of France. Although 
she emerged crippled in her strength from the great war, and found 
herself controlled and shorn of her territory by the treaty of Vienna, 
yet, owing to the activity and intelligence of her people, and to the 
weakness of the states by which she has been surrounded, she had 
again become the leading state on the continent, and her influence 
was all powerful. From that position she has unquestionably fallen, 
and her power of regaining it has become improbable, if not impos- 
sible, by the formation of the Italian kingdom on her south-eastern 
frontiers, and by the consolidation of German unity on her northern 
borders. Every Frenchman, whatever may be his political creed, 
appears to feel this, and to resent it as an affront to the national dignity 
and an injustice and injury to France. And the conviction is becom- 
ing every day more general and more profound, that France owes 
the position in which she has been placed to the policy pursued by 
the Emperor. Men had been accustomed to praise his political 
sagacity and wisdom until they had persuaded themselves that he 
possessed the highest qualities of a ruler and a statesman. Yet the 
faults he has committed in directing the foreign policy of France,— 
with the administration of her internal affairs we have here no con- 
cern,—are about the gravest of which a ruler could be guilty. In 
the Crimean war he deserted England,—the ally to whom he owed 
most and from whom he might have expected most,—at the moment 
when complete success might have been obtained, and when the 
sources of future wars might have been removed. He threw him- 
self wantonly into the arms of Russia, and contributed to restore that 
very influence and those very means of aggression which had led to 
the Crimean war, and which may again disturb the peace of Europe. 
His conduct alienated England, and led indirectly to the destruction 
of Polish nationality in spite of the sympathies of the French nation 
for that unhappy people. When it was too late he saw his error and 
abandoned his policy, forfeiting his reputation for wisdom and fore- 
thought. The duplicity of his conduct in the affair of Savoy and Nice 
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destroyed all confidence in his honour and his word. The expedition 
to Mexico, commenced in fraud, carried on in dishonour, and ending 
in disgrace, has destroyed the influence and prestige of France in 
the new world and has lowered them in the old. The Roman con- 
vention has placed France in a position which threatens to make an 
enemy of a nation which ought to be bound to her by ties of gratitude. 
His policy in the Danubian Principalities, carried on with a bad faith 
incredible to those who were not behind the scenes, only served the 
cause of Russia, and gave an additional arm to Prussia against Austria 
in the late war. And finally, his intrigues with Count Bismark, 
when he persuaded himself that he had cajoled that statesman, and 
his entire miscalculation of the relative strength of Prussia and 
Austria, and of the issue of the struggle between them, have led to 
the eventual formation of a great German Empire which may destroy 
for ever the ascendancy of France in Europe. 

These convictions are rapidly spreading amongst the French people, 
and hence one of the chief dangers to the peace of Europe. Either the 
Emperor, in order to regain his popularity and his lost prestige, and to 
save his dynasty, which is seriously threatened, may have recourse to 
the last and dangerous expedient of a war with Germany, or the 
French people themselves may force upon him or his successor, who- 
ever he may be, such a war, in order to re-establish the military credit 
and superiority of France, which no Frenchman will be inclined to 
renounce without a struggle. 

Rut such a war could be of little profit to France, and the risk 
to her and the Emperor would be enormous. If she were defeated 
the consequences to him and his dynasty would be fatal. If she 
came out victorious she would gain nothing. Whether she annexed 
German territory or contented herself with the barren glories of a 
victorious campaign, she would sow the seeds of unextinguishable 
hatred against her in the German race, whose future destinies she 
cannot now control, which is acquiring day by day strength and 
unity, and which would seize the first opportunity of regaining its 
lost territory. 

The great German people has now undoubtedly become the most 
important element in the political system of Europe. The Prussian 
monarchy will in all probability be ultimately absorbed, and her punish- 
ment as a nation for the violation of the treaty of 1852, and her share 
in the Danish war, will then come. That the most enlightened and 
the most educated race of continental Europe will soon be united into 
one people under one government, no one who has watched the progress 
of events, and who understands the signs of the times, can doubt. But 
we believe it to be an error to suppose that Count Bismark is hurrying 
on the completion of German unity by the addition of the southern 
states to Prussia. He disclaimed this intention in his interviews with 
the Emperor Napoleon at Paris last summer, whilst he did not conceal 
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his inability to oppose a popular movement in Germany which might 
have this end for its object. He is too sagacious a statesman not 
to know that to incorporate into Prussia, before the north of Ger- 
many is fully consolidated, a portion of the German race differing 
from her fundamentally in their religious institutions, and to a con- 
siderable extent in political tendencies, could only be a source of 
danger to the Prussian monarchy. The smaller states which have 
united themselves to Prussia, and have supported the policy of Count 
Bismark, have not done so from any love of Prussia and her institu- 
tions, but on account of an irresistible longing for national union, 
and an earnest conviction of their weakness and insignificance in 
the European system whilst divided. These national sentiments have 
been much strengthened by the policy of France towards Germany, 
and by the language of the French press. The political institutions 
of Prussia, the reactionary tendencies of her aristocracy and her 
Government, the overbearing conduct of her officials, the severity of 
her military service, and her taxation, are hateful to a very large 
portion of the German people, who are, however, ready to submit for 
the time to all these evils, if-by doing so they can accomplish their 
national unity, and assert for the German race that position and in- 
fluence in Europe to which they justly believe themselves entitled. 
But there is a leven of opposition to Prussia,—a leven of democracy, 
of republicanism,—fermenting in the national mind, especially in 
central Germany. This antagonism to Prussia would be greatly in- 
creased, and would become more dangerous to her by the union of the 
Catholic states, when the fears of a war with France were passed, and 
the German people commenced seriously to organise themselves as a 
nation, and to settle the principles and form of government under 
which they were prepared to live. It would be difficult to predict at 
this time how soon German unity will be completed. Much will 
depend upon the course pursued by France towards Germany. Every 
step that she may take for the purpose of checking the completion of 
German unity will probably have precisely the contrary effect. The 
threat of interference and war would at once lead to its immediate 
accomplishment. But sooner or later Prussia may be absorbed and 
lost in a united Germau people, either forming a Germanic empire, 
or that which is far more likely, a German community under demo- 
cratic institutions—the first great European republic. 

The position which Austria is destined to hold in Europe is much 
more doubtful. How far the present tentative policy of the Austrian 
Government will succeed yet remains to be seen. That she can ever 
re-acquire the influence she once exercised, and which she owed to 
the artificial system of the balance of power devised at Vienna, seems 
out of the question. Her very existence as a nation is opposed 
to the principle of nationalities upon which states will henceforward 
be based. If to any nation Metternich’s famous definition of Italy— 
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that she was a geographical expression—can be applied, it is to the 
Austria of his own creation. The very concessions which the Aus- 
trian Government has made—wise and necessary as they are—must lead 
to the dissolution of the empire as now constituted. Hungary, with free 
representative institutions, can only show the way to other nationalities 
to withdraw themselves from the direct control of the central govern- 
ment at Vienna. The popular movement which has’ long agitated 
Bohemia is acquiring strength every day, and threatens to end, ere 
long, in the assertion of Czech nationality, which will aim at an indepen- 
dence of its own, either in connection with other Sclavic races now 
included within the Austrian Empire, or—and this would be a more 
serious danger to Austria—to a union with the kindred peoples 
under Russian sway. Those intrigues which Russia so well knows 
how to foment and direct, are actively at work amongst the popu- 
lations of Bohemia and Galicia and are already bearing fruits. 
Whilst these elements of dissolution are at work amongst two great 
sections of the inhabitants of the Austrian Empire, its German popu- 
lations are turning their eyes towards the national movement now 
taking place in central Europe, with which they sympathise and into 
which they will ultimately be drawn. The Austrian Government has 
never succeeded in conciliating the various races included within the 
empire. Indeed, it would seem that, until very recently, it never 
aimed at doing so. There are no elements of union and strength left 
to Austria. Her fall, and the formation of new states out of her 
varied populations, seem to be but a question of time. 

That which forms the weakness of Austria is the source of strength 
to Italy,—the principle of nationalities. Italy, with all the dangers 
that encompass her, has this vital element to uphold her, and, what- 
ever may be the perils and trials through which she will have to pass, 
her future, as an independent, powerful, and united people, is secure. 
Some still believe that the discontent which now makes itself heard 
through a free press arises from a desire to return to the old state of 
things. Nothing can be more erroneous. The sentiment of national 
unity has sunk too deep into the Italian mind to be shaken by mis- 
government. Vices in the ruling body may strengthen the Republican 
party, but will not bring back petty princes, and a subdivision of 
Italy into small states. Her unity will be completed by the addition 
of Rome. A satisfactory settlement of this Roman question, we have 
good grounds for believing, would have been speedily brought about 
with the concurrence of the Italian Government and the liberal party 
in Rome, and with the tacit consent of the Emperor of the French, 
had it not been for the untoward enterprise of Garibaldi, from which 
his best friends, and even the Roman leaders themselves, in vain 
endeavoured to dissuade him. As it is, he has compelled the Emperor 
to send troops to Italy, he has placed the Italian Government in the 
greatest embarrassment, and the country in the utmost peril. But 
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whatever may have been the immediate result of this infatuated per- 
verseness, the Roman question must be settled. Its present state 
is inconsistent with the dignity, the independence, nay, the very 
existence of the Italian kingdom. It is equally dangerous to France 
and her Emperor. No free nation could tolerate in the midst of her 
territories a prince supported by foreign bayonets, who excommuni- 
cates her king, anathematises her parliament, and releases her people 
from their obedience to the laws. To say that the Roman people 
are satisfied with their lot is to show wilful ignorance of the condition 
of the Roman states, and of the fact that very many thousands of 
the most honourable and intelligent Roman citizens are living in 
exile. If they did not respond to the ill-advised and reckless attempt 
of Garibaldi, it was because they were too sensible and too patriotic 
to embarrass their friends, and to run the risk of plunging their 
country into a disastrous war,—not because they are not ready 
to combine with Italy to achieve their independence and national 
unity. The temporal power of the Pope must cease. France and 
Italy are now brought face to face. It is equally necessary to both 
that the struggle with the Papacy should end. If the settlement of 
the Roman question must be referred to the European Powers, we 
trust that the voice of England will make itself heard on the side of 
free Italy. It would have been so heard had we a liberal Govern- 
ment. And this would be neither interference nor intervention, but 
the legitimate exercise of her influence as a great European Power. 
In the altered state of Europe that we have described, and with 
further changes impending, what are the position and policy of 
England? The place of this country in the political system is no 
longer what it was between the peace of 1815 and the Danish war. 
During that interval she may claim to have held the first rank amongst 
nations, and to have controlled the destinies of the world. It wasa 
great and glorious position; and, on the whole, it was used, except 
during one or two periods of reactionary administrations, for the 
advancement of human freedom and of the welfare of the human race. 
It has become the fashion, amongst certain politicians of a new school, 
and those who ape their language from interested motives or fror: 
ignorance, to speak more than disparagingly of Lord Palmerston. 
But whilst his reputation as the representative during a very long 
period of our foreign policy may have fallen in England for the time, 
it has risen elsewhere. Those who knew him best, and who were 
brought into relations of public business with him, could appreciate 
his great qualities as a statesman ;—his ardent love of liberty, his 
detestation of tyranny and arbitrary rule under whatever form and 
wherever they might exist, his resolute desire to curb the dangerous 
ambition of military despotisms, his hatred of war, and yet his readi- 
ness to encounter its evils rather than to sacrifice the honour, dignity, 
and interests of his country, his confidence in the power and great- 
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ness of England, and his good sense, skill, judgment, and firmness, in 
dealing with the most delicate and difficult international questions. 
Any nation might have been proud of such a minister, whose name 
was familiar amongst races the most remote, and who had made his 
country feared and respected throughout the world. But the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston, however wise and effective during a 
certain period, was founded upon the principles which were embodied 
in the treaties of 1815, and upon the political system which they were 
intended to maintain. It was no longer a practicable policy after 
the Danish war and its results, which finally destroyed those treaties. 
Men, forgetting the changed state of Europe, or ignorant of what went 
before, condemn a policy which, necessary and wise at one time, is 
no longer so under a new condition of things. For nearly half a 
century it was the duty of England to maintain, as far as possible, 
the European equilibrium as established by the treaties of 1815, of 
which she was one of the guardians, in order to check the undue 
aggrandisement of any one Power, and to prevent fresh wars of 
conquest and ambition. It was at the same time her task to favour 
the development of freedom and popular institutions throughout 
Europe. With the establishment of a united Germany, and of a 
kingdom of Italy, there was less necessity for her interference in 
European affairs, and consequently her paramount influence, to a 
great extent, ceased. We must not conceal from ourselves that 
under these circumstances she can no longer maintain that high and 
exceptional position amongst the nations of the world that she so 
long enjoyed. But that she still holds, and will continue to hold, a 
great position, and will enjoy the influence which belongs to a state of 
the first rank,—supposing always that our foreign policy is wise and 
worthy of the country,—there can be no reason to doubt. Her vast 
empire, her powerful fleet, and, more than all, her free institutions, 
and the indomitable energy and valour of: her people, will ensure 
this place to her. But her influence and strength will hereafter be 
most felt and will be best used if we abstain, as much as possible, 
from interference in the quarrels and concerns of other nations, but 
if we are ready at the same time to throw that influence and strength 
when necessary into the scale on the side of justice and popular 
rights. 

A great deal of nonsense has of late been talked about “ non- 
intervention and non-interference,” and the phrase that ‘“‘ England 
should not interfere in foreign affairs unless her honour or her interests 
require it,” has been put forward as some newly discovered principle, 
and threatens even to become the watchword of a political party. 
That any state pretending to hold the rank of a first-rate Power, and 
being one of the leading members of the European family of nations, 
should openly declare the fundamental maxim of its foreign policy 
to be abstinence from all interference in the political affairs of the 
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continent, is simply absurd. Moreover, the ostentatious profession 
of snch a policy is absolutely mischievous and dangerous, and far 
more likely to lead to war than to ensure peace. England has never 
interfered in the affairs of other nations, unless, in the opinion of 
those who had the direction of her policy at the time, and, indeed, 
of the country itself, ‘her honour and her interests” required it. 
The real question is, how far any particular event may, directly or 
indirectly, affect them. That which may have been essential to the 
honour and interests of England fifty years ago, may be so no longer. 
There can be no doubt that, as we have shown, the great political 
changes which have recently occurred in Europe have rendered 
necessary @ corresponding change in our foreign policy. The inter- 
ference and intervention of England in continental affairs is less 
necessary or desirable now than it was previous to those changes. 
It is simply untrue and ridiculous to say, as it is somewhat the fashion 
to say, that the debates in the House of Commons on the Danish 
question, and the expression of public opinion they elicited, put an 
end to a mischievous and meddling foreign policy which had been 
for years pursued by our foreign ministers,—by such statesmen as 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and Lord Clarendon. The time may 
come when our honour and interests may again require a more active 
foreign policy; and to lay it down as a maxim'that we are not to 
intervene or interfere for the future in European affairs, is to show an 
absolute ignorance of our true position as a nation, and a lamentable 
indifference to the greatness and independence of England. 

This fallacy about the Danish debate, first put forward by the 
radical party in the House of Commons, has since been taken up by 
the conservative party, unmindful that they urged the Government of 
Lord Palmerston to interfere in the Danish question even to the extent 
of war. A contrast is attempted to be drawn between this “ mis- 
chievous and meddlesome”’ foreign policy of liberal Governments, of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, and the administration of the 
Foreign Office under Lord Stanley, very much to the advantage of 
the Ministry of Lord Derby. It is really of importance, now that the 
challenge has been given, that the truth should be known in this 
matter. Indeed, it is the duty of those who profess liberal opinions 
to ascertain whether it be true that the foreign policy pursued by a 
liberal Government has been so bad, and that initiated by a con- 
servative Government so good; whether Lord Stanley be entitled to 
the praise so liberally bestowed upon him by his party, and concurred 
in by many Liberals, at the expense of his predecessors. We have 
no wish to detract from the merits of Lord Stanley; but we are 
bound under the circumstances to ascertain the truth. 

When Lord Stanley succeeded Lord Clarendon in the Foreign Office, 
he was a professed follower of Mr. Cobden’s doctrine of non-inter- 
vention and non-interference, and of the peculiar opinions of his 
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school about the use of a foreign policy and of diplomacy. He is 
reported to have said that there could and ought to be nothing to be 
done in the Foreign Office, which was little more than a department 
of the state for the reception and transmission of letters. The levity 
with which he treated foreign questions astonished and alarmed the 
foreign representatives at our Court. But all this arose from ignorance 
and inexperience. He was too sensible a man not to perceive very 
soon that there were vast and multifarious interests connected with 
the foreign relations of this country which required in their right 
treatment the highest combination of knowledge, wisdom, experience, 
and judgment. A very short apprenticeship taught him the fallacy 
of the new doetrine about non-intervention and non-interference. He 
soon found himself in the face of international difficulties which 
could not be avoided. Let us see how he dealt with them. 

The principal foreign questions of which Parliament has had any 
knowledge during Lord Stanley’s administration, are the ‘‘ Alabama” 
claims, the Luxembourg guarantee, the case of the ‘‘ Mermaid,” the 
seizure of the “‘ Tornado” and imprisonment of her crew, and the revo- 
lution in Crete. 

It is broadly stated that Lord Stanley has shown a far more liberal, 
conciliatory, and statesmanlike spirit than Lord Russell in agreeing to 
submit the claims of the United States to arbitration. Now, in the 
first place, Lord Russell never refused an arbitration upon American 
claims, provided a case for arbitration could be agreed upon between 
the two Governments. In his despatch of the 14th October, 1865, he 
left an opening to Mr. Seward to propose such a case. In the second 
place, Lord Russell, in his treatment of the ‘‘ Alabama” and other claims, 
followed the only precedent which was available, viz., that set by the 
United States themselves with regard to claims of exactly the same 
nature preferred against them by Portugal, adopting in his despatches 
and correspondence the very same arguments and frequently the identi- 
cal language which had been used by the American Government. And 
thirdly, not only had Lord Derby in the House of Lords, and the principal 
organs of public opinion in this country, entirely approved of the course 
which Lord Russell had taken with regard to the “‘ Alabama” claims, but 
the opposition of the conservative party in Parliament, and the violent 
attacks led by Lord Cairns upon the measures taken by Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government to check the violation of our neutrality, by en- 
deavouring to stop the fitting out of the ‘‘ Alabama” and other cruisers 
against the commerce of the United States, encouraged the violation 
of our laws, and would have rendered all concession to the American 
Government utterly impossible. When Lord Derby came into office, 
he and his friends changed their opinions upon foreign politics, as 
they did upon reform, and they now would claim credit for doing 
that which, through their unscrupulous opposition, their predecessors 
could not have done. Lord Stanley proposed arbitration on the 
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** Alabama” and other claims, to the United States. The result of his 
proposal was precisely what Lord Russell,—who, however, generously 
gave it his support,—had anticipated. It is impossible to agree 
upon the case to be submitted to arbitrators. Mr. Seward insists 
upon including in the matters for discussion and arbitration our con- 
duct in recognising the belligerent rights of the Southern States. No 
Government with any respect for its dignity and independence could 
accept such a proposal, and Lord Stanley has been compelled to leave 
the question where it was when he came into office. 

Now as regards Luxembourg. France and Prussia were on the 
brink of war. The Emperor Napoleon was most desirous of avoiding 
this extremity, and ready to avail himself of any fair pretext to escape 
it. He hinted to our ambassador at Paris that an offer of mediation 
on the part of England might afford him the pretext. Although Europe 
would thus be preserved from a war, the results of which, even to this 
country, no one could foresee, at little or no risk or sacrifice on our 
part, Lord Stanley hesitated to offer the mediation proposed by the 
Emperor, and it was only owing to the urgent representations of Lord 
Cowley that he was led to do so at the very last moment. If there 
had been twelve more hours’ delay, war would have broken out, or 
another Power would have accepted the honourable task which had 
been proposed to England. The conference held in London agreed 
to a joint guarantee to secure the neutrality of Luxembourg. Fora 
moment the influence of England in Europe seemed to have revived. 
But, questioned in the House of Commons upon the extent of the 
responsibility imposed upon this country by the guarantee, Lord 
Stanley had the incredible want of prudence—not to call it by a harsher 
name—to declare, in almost so many words, that when entering into 
that guarantee he did so with the mental reservation that he never 
intended to fulfil any of the obligations which it might impose upon 
us! The effect of this declaration in Europe must be well known 
even to Lord Stanley’s friends. It excited feelings of the deepest 
indignation throughout Germany. It has destroyed on the continent 
Lord Stanley’s reputation as a statesman, and has most seriously 
shaken the confidence which had previously been felt in the honour 
and word of England. 

The ‘‘ Mermaid” was a British trading vessel which had been sunk 
by a shot from a Spanish battery. Lord Stanley, in the debate upon 
this question in the House of Commons, admitted to the fullest 
extent the arbitrary and illegal proceedings of the Spanish Govern- 
ment and authorities, and asserted the undoubted claim of the British 
Government to redress. But he stated at the same time that he 
would not enforce our right, upon these most unstatesmanlike, we might 
almost say immoral, grounds,—viz., that we might ourselves hereafter 
be wrong-doers, and that Spain would then have claims against us 
which we might set against those which we now have against her. It 
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is difficult to conceive a declaration more derogatory to the dignity of 
a nation, and more likely to encourage injuries and insults on the part 
of such a Government as that of Spain. 

In the case of the “ Tornado” we are willing to overlook any short- 
comings of the Minister,—and there might be something to say on the 
subject,—on account of the flagrant violation of our law and the 
discreditable conduct of the owners of the vessel, who deserve neither 
our sympathy nor our support. 

In the Eastern question Lord Stanley, notwithstanding his previous 
opinions and his supposed philo-Greek predilections, upon which the 
opponents of the Eastern policy of Lord Palmerston thought they 
could rely, found himself under the necessity of following the same 
course as his predecessors, and refused to aid the enemies of Turkey 
in their schemes to dismember the Turkish Empire. 

In what, then, would we ask, has Lord Stanley shown that supe- 
riority over those who preceded him at the Foreign Office, and thut 
statesmanlike wisdom, which have called forth such unlimited praise 
from his party, and which, we are constantly told, even his political 
opponents are compelled to admit ? It would be most unjust to the 
liberal party, and to the distinguished statesmen who held the seals 
of the Foreign Office when that party was in power, if such assertions 
should be allowed to pass uncontroverted. 

No one who has watched the career of Lord Stanley can fail to per- 
ceive that he has no foreign policy, no definite views and aims with 
regard to the foreign relations of this country, no principles to guide 
him. His foreign policy has hitherto consisted in meeting questions 
as they arise, or in avoiding them if possible, and in making state- 
ments and giving answers to questions in the House of Commons in 
a practical, common-sense fashion, which never fails to raise cheers 
from a certain class of politicians. The want of a definite foreign 
policy, the mere living from hand to mouth, and the dealing with 
questions upon the ground of immediate expediency and not upon 
principle, or with a far-seeing and intelligent appreciation of the 
general interests of the country, whether immediate or remote, are 
sure signs of the decay of a nation, and of its fall from the position 
of a first-rate Power. Lord Palmerston had a foreign policy, and all 
international questions with which he dealt were treated upon certain 
principles and with broad and definite views as to what was necessary 
for the dignity, interests, and influence of the country. It was to 
this that during his administration of foreign affairs England owed her 
greatness and her high place in the world. France has a national 
foreign policy, and so has Russia, and Prussia, and even Italy. 
Austria is gradually abandoning all definite principles in her foreign 
relations, as we are doing. Holland and Spain have long since yiven 
up 4 foreign policy. They are decaying or fallen states. Let us take 
care that England be not reduced to the same condition. 
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The most extraordinary perversion and confusion of ideas seem to 
prevail with regard to the United States in this matter of a foreign 
policy. Those who advocate the extreme doctrines of non-interfer- 
ence and non-intervention, and ridicule the notion of the balance of 
power, point to the example of the United States as the one to be 
followed by England. But have they any grounds for doing so? 
It is true that the United States have hitherto interfered but little 
in the affairs of European states, although symptoms are not wanting 
of a departure in this respect from the rules wisely laid down by their 
former statesmen. The reason has been that American interests were 
not directly affected by political events which might occur on this side 
of the Atlantic. But what has been the case on the American con- 
tinent, which stands somewhat in the same relation to them that Europe 
does to us? There they have carried the doctrines of interference 
and intervention to an extreme length, and have enforced them too 
often in an overbearing and arbitrary manner, rarely, if ever, exceeded 
by the most despotic and ambitious states of Europe. The “‘ Munroe 
doctrine” is but the doctrine of the balance of power carried to its 
extreme limit. The right which the United States occasionally arro- 
gate to themselves to control and interfere in the institutions and 
internal affairs of the republics of South and Central America, goes 
beyond anything which any European state would now probably ven- 
ture to claim. 

The United States have a foreign policy well defined and founded 
upon certain principles, and one which every American statesman 
would consider essential to the interests and dignity of his country. 
It is directed to the carrying out of those vast and ambitious schemes 
of aggrandisement and of universal influence which are amongst the 
signs of the youthful vigour, the growing power, and the marvellous 
vitality of the great republic. 

Whilst insisting upon the necessity of a definite foreign policy, we 
do not advocate any unnecessary interference or intervention in the 
affairs of other countries. In the present unsettled state of Europe, 
whilst changes of vast importance are taking place in the political 
system, the attitude of England should be one of watchfulness, 
observation, and expectancy. There is nothing, as far as we can at 
present see, likely to take place in Europe dangerous to the liberties 
and independence of our country. The union and consolidation of the 
great German race, and the establishment of a powerful state in the 
centre of Europe, need cause us no alarm. On the contrary, it should 
be a source of satisfaction to us as affording an additional security 
for the maintenance of peace. Danger could only arise to us in the 
event—on every account a very improbable one—of this state 
becoming a despotic military power. Then, indeed, supposing 
France to retain her present form of government, there might be 
danger to the free and constitutional states of Europe—England 
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included. But we have no fear of any such result. We cannot 
believe that the German race, so enlightened and so progressive, 
would renounce their liberties even to accomplish their national 
unity. On the contrary, we are convinced that freedom will gain by 
German unity, which would act as a check upon France if she enter- 
tained designs upon the small free states of Europe. 

But we must be prepared to find that England no longer holds that 
high and exceptional place in the world which she has hitherto been 
accustomed to fill. Her aid and influence will no longer be sought as 
they were when the balance of power was founded upon the artificial 
basis devised by the framers of the treaties of Vienna, and when she 
alone was looked upon as the representative and supporter of free 
government and popular rights. Our own profession of the non- 
intervention doctrine, and the selfish avowal that for the future we 
shall not interfere in any matter, unless our own ‘immediate commer- 
cial interests are concerned, must, of course, diminish our influence 
on the continent. In future political combinations England may be 
overlooked, and we must resign ourselves to the perusal of state 
documents, issued by foreign nations for the regulation of European 
affairs, in which the name of England does not even appear. 

There is, however, one class of national interests which may still 
compel England to take part in European affairs,—that connected with 
our Eastern empire. It may have the effect of again bringing us into 
collision with Russia, and of thus influencing our foreign policy. The 
question is one of so much importance, that it should be treated in a 
separate article. We have therefore intentionally abstained from 
touching upon the position of Russia in the sketch we have given of 
the political condition of Europe. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the year which has gone by 
has seen a great advance on the continent of Europe of that irresistible 
stream of democracy which, as De Tocqueville first pointed out, must 
sooner or later overwhelm the whole fabric of European society, and 
of her political institutions. The advance of that stream has, however, 
been less rapid and less palpable on the continent than in this 
country, where a Reform Bill, passed by the aid of the landed aris- 
tocracy, has for the first time broken down the barriers which had 
hitherto opposed it, and where the world has witnessed the strange, 
though not unprecedented, sight of a powerful class preparing the 
instrument by which the destruction of their own exclusive privileges 
and influence is to be in the end most surely compassed. 








AN ESSAY ON CARLYLISM; 


CONTAINING THE VERY MELANCHOLY STORY OF A SHODDY 
MAKER AND HIS MUTINOUS MAID-SERVANT. 


--—o—_- 


WE are specially anxious in the remarks which we are about to make, 
and which we have ventured to connect with the name of a great 
man still living amongst us, to be understood as being in no degree 
desirous of detracting from the honour and reputation which he has 
most deservedly won by his honest and most excellent work. We 
profess ourselves to be not only admirers of the genius, honesty, and 
courage of Mr. Carlyle, but also to be among the number of students 
who have sat at his feet believing, trusting, and learning; and we 
acknowledge heartily the debt of gratitude which is due to him by 
his countrymen at large. His history of the French revolution, 
brilliant as it is with the most picturesque word-painting that has 
perhaps come from the pen of any English writer, and wise with well- 
digested thought, is one of the most charming books in our language. 
His story of the Diamond Necklace, his Life of Cagliostro, the little 
tale of Blumine in Sartor Resartus, his paper on Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, are miracles in their different ways of artistic workmanship 
on the part of an author. His vindication of Cromwell is one of the 
most complete pieces of biography in our language. And perhaps 
no work of history was ever written containing more brilliant episodes 
and showing throughout a grander honesty of purpose than his Life 
of Frederic the Great. It can be the desire of no literary man in 
England, of no editor, of no set or school of men, to disparage so 
great a name. But we think that no other title for these observations 
would be so true and just a one as that we have chosen, and that 
none other would explain so clearly and concisely the nature of the 
subject which we have in hand. 

Mr. Carlyle has for many years past,—we think in every work that 
has come from his pen for many years past, and in every word that 
he has spoken on the aspect of the world around him,—sounded a 
loud note of warning to his countrymen that has gradually become 
a wail of woe, till he has forced us to regard him as a prophet of 
evil days to come. And in this way he has founded a school of 
thinkers, who are as vehement in their forebodings of a coming day 
of wrath,—though they are not so precise, and therefore not so 
easily refuted,—as has been Dr. Cumming and his school with their 
assurance of a speedy end to all our troubles here on earth. Wo 
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havo had Mr. Ruskin preaching to us in the same strain,—in the same 
strain, but with denunciations based on fears much less reasonable 
and on arguments much less true than those by which Mr. Carlyle 
is actuated. From such preachings and prophesyings that phase of 
thought and of belief which we have ventured to call Carlylism has 
sprung into existence and been widely promulgated, till men feel 
themselves called upon to ask themselves whether Carlylism can 
indeed be true. The doctrine amounts to this simply, that we are 
all going to the Mischief! There has ever been held out by the 
great master some faintest hope that salvation may yet be possible,— 
that it may be possible at any rate to a fragment among us; that, 
near as we all are to the edge of the precipice, over which when one 
or all shall have slipped there can no longer be a vestige of hope for 
that one or that all, still,—still—even yet, a man, if he will abandon 
all that he has done, and all that he is doing, and will devote every 
energy that he has to clutching on,—such a man may yet be saved. But 
it is manifest enough that the prophet himself has but little hope that 
such salvation will be extended to many of his countrymen of the 
present day, not to many indeed of those who are livihg in the 
present age. Where salvation may be achieved it must be won by a 
very absolute change. England,—let us say England, as England 
is the dearest to us,—has no chance at all bodily unless she can 
set herself bodily to work, to work as one whole, and make herself 
to be something very different from what she now is. And we see 
clearly enough that the prophet ventures to hope for no such change 
as that. In the last observations which he made to us as he was con- 
templating his Niagara, he has indeed told us that an “aristos”’ or 
two properly minded might do something, might make an effort; but 
this hope he holds out too plainly without strong trust in it himself. 
And indeed we none of us can have any trust in the prospect of what 
an “ aristos"’ or two may do for us;—such an “aristos”’ or such 
‘ aristoi”” as Mr. Carlyle describes to us. That great men as they 
spring up from day to day among us will be the guardians, and 
teachers, and in some sort the saviours of the lesser men is no doubt 
true now ; and will be, and ever has been true. And it is true enough 
that our great men are like enough to come, have very frequently 
come, do come generation after generation, from that class among 
us whom Mr. Carlyle wishes to point out to us as the most probable 
source of salvation for us. From the highest rank of our nobility and 
of our commercial aristocracy we draw so large a proportion of those 
men who are the salt by which we are leavened as to make it probable 
enough that we ought to look for a considerable proportion of our 
‘‘aristoi” from among them. But we none of us can belicve,—he 
too manifestly does not himself believe, only faintly ventures to point 
out the possibility of a chance,—-that any special salvation of this 
sort is now, now for us just on the edge of the precipice, to be had 
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other than that which from generation to generation and from year 
to year we draw from the good work done among us by our good 
men. We have no ground for expecting now, at this moment, any 
speciality of an ‘‘aristos” to assist us as we are sliding so rapidly over 
the edge of the precipice. 

We all know what preachings of this kind mean, and to what they 
come; for we so often hear them from the pulpits of our church. 
Clergymen tell us from Sunday to Sunday that a total change is 
needed for us, and that nothing short of total change will be of any 
service to us. We are, we are assured, wallowing in the depths of 
sin, loving ourselves, and utterly disregardful of our God. We must, 
by sudden and great effort, absolutely change all that, and change it 
at once. We must learn to hate ourselves, and the world, and to care 
only for the things of the next world, or else ! Now we hear 
that, and such like denunciations on Sundays, morning after morning, 
regarding them as the special product of a special half-hour; and we 
go away utterly unmindful of them. The clergyman himself, having 
simply performed a very difficult task as best he knew how, does not 
expect his counsels to be obeyed. When he tells his hearers that they 
are to surrender every thought to the things of the next world, he 
mildly hopes that he may induce some one to give up an additional five 
minutes to his prayers. His denunciations have been uttered in the 
superlative degree, because the superlative is of all degrees the easiest 
used in utterance. He does not believe them himself, though probably 
he thinks that he does. But with Mr. Carlyle’s denunciations there is 
this difference,—that he is thoroughly in earnest, and does believe 
them himself. When he tells us that we are going over a Niagara fall, 
he hears the rush of waters in his ears. When he prophesies to us woe, 
woe, woe,—unless all be changed, unless we submit ourselves humbly 
to some “aristoi,” unless we turn altogether round in the path on 
which we are walking, and walk backwards,—which he must know we 
shall not do, he sees the destruction, the utter annihilation, coming on 
us from a distance, and hardly from a distance. It is the truth of 
the prophet which makes him as a prophet considerable, and which 
is now inducing many anxious, thoughtful men to ask whether the 
thing be as true as the man,—whether Carlylism be as worthy of belief 
as is Mr. Carlyle. 

The question is simply that ;—are we, or are we not, going to the 
Mischief? And then there is that other very important question ;— 
what does We mean? There are three impersonations of which the 
thinker thinks when he comes to inquire about that We. There is 
himself. Is he going to the Mischief? There is his country. Is 
that going to the Mischief? There is the world of men at large, God’s 
whole universe. Is that going to the Mischief ? 

We venture to express an opinion that the thinker thinking of all 
this should fix his mind on the first and last of these three impersona- 
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tions,—not troubling himself much about his country in the matter. 
That a man should trouble himself very much about his country is no 
doubt an imperative duty,—a duty from which no man ought to con- 
ceive himself to be freo. But it need not, we think, enter much into 
his consideration on this important subject of going to the Mischief 
under the ban of Carlylism. Mr. Carlyle himself would be the first 
to assert that a man’s duty to his country consists in his honest and 
true performance of the work to which he has been called by the cir- 
cumstances of his life. He would hardly acknowledge that the ordi- 
nary man owed any other public duty to his country,—such as voting 
for this or that candidate at the hustings, or keeping any eye of watch- 
fulness over the possible shortcomings of his pastors and masters. In 
that matter of a man’s country, if it be going to the Mischief, he can 
probably hardly stop the progress at all otherwise than in a small 
degree by honest work at home,—which will at least, in a very large 
degree, stop any such progress for himself. And, moreover, it is after 
all comparatively but of small moment to the ordinary man whether 
his country be going to the Mischief or not. This we say hesitatingly, 
fearing that we shall be charged with lack of patriotism, but knowing 
well that we are in no degree guilty on that charge. Have not 
all countries gone to the Mischief,—fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf,—as years have rolled over them? Does not history make it 
manifest to us that at any rate as yet dominions have not been formed 
on earth which shall endure ? And we think, therefore, that it should 
be more to an Englishman’s heart to inquire what shall have come 
out of England when England shall no longer be great among the 
powers of the earth, than to be anxious that her power should endure 
through coming ages. As the father in his latter years lives again in 
his boy, and lives a sweeter and a purer life than that which he has 
compassed for himself, so should Englishmen look for the perpetuity 
and for the perfection of what is good among them in distant realms, 
in lands not to be dominated by the English flag, but which will be 
great by the strength of English virtues. If there be no such perfec- 
tion coming, no such perpetuity of good, if indeed there be no English 
virtues from whence these great results can come, then we may say, 
—looking at the lands in which the English tongue is spoken,—that the 
question to be considered is not whether England is going to the Mis- 
chief, but whether the world of men at large is not hastening on that 
way. For these reasons we think that they who are frightened by the 
utterances of the prophet need not take trouble upon themselves on 
behalf of their country in reference to those utterances. The fright- 
ened man can aid his country in this matter only by aiding him- 
self. And after all, if it be so, that luxury and wealth, and the over- 
straining of competition,—what we may perhaps call the symptoms of 
unavoidable old age in a nation,—are present with us, signifying that 
this country is becoming old and is tending towards decay, what then ? 
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We hardly need a prophet to tell us that at least up to this period in 
the world’s progress, such is the fate of all nations. 

But that first question, whether the man himself be going to tho 
Mischief, must be very important to every man. Indeed, it is the 
only one of the three questions which can be of importance to any 
man as leading to improved action, or even to the resolution for 
such improvement. Whether the world at large be growing better and 
better every day, or worse and worse, is matter for speculation and 
inquiry, and for most melancholy consideration; for thoughts quite 
funereal and agonising to him who, having made the inquiry, find: 
himself bound to tell himself that the progress is in the wrong direction. 
But as for any action in bar of such downward travelling, the ordinary 
man can only use it on his own behoof, and on that of those belong- 
ing to him. We think that the natural line of thought for the student 
of Carlylism leads him to ask the question, What shall he himself do, 
when he has brought himself to put confidence in the Master, and has 
made himself willing to submit himself to that Master’s teachings? For, 
till a man brings himself to this, all teachings must be to him vague 
and unprofitable. We are all inclined to think, when we are listening 
to sermons, that though they are inoperative on ourselves, and for 
certain reasons must continue to be so, they will probably do some 
good for others. That comes from lack of faith in the preacher. If 
any good is to come from any preachings, it must spring from that 
amount of faith which shall produce personal obedience. The question 
now is, What shall the man do, the man, I, who has been brought by 
Mr. Carlyle to believe that he is going to the Mischief,—what shall he 
do to save himself from that journey? It is the old question of the 
trusting man who has been brought by the preacher to have a sense 
of his own danger—‘ Master, what shall I do to be saved ?”’ 

The man thus anxious to be saved goes of course to the Master 
who has convinced him of his danger, and looks to him for instruction. 
He finds instruction very plain in its words, palpably good,—so good 
that there can be no doubt about its goodness. But he has heard it 
before. He has heard it before in the line of an old song—* It is good 
to be honest and true.” The practical teaching is, we think, confined 
to that which is taught also in this line; and the remainder of the 
utterances are simply descriptive of the evils springing from the want 
of truth and honesty, and of the results of those evils. The teaching 
is, no doubt, good. There can be no better teaching. But how is 
the poor sinner to apply it? He finds, as he continues to study his 
Master, that he cannot fit himself to the teaching, because every act, 
and thought, and word of men around him are described by the 
Master as being void of truth and honesty. Truth and honesty, in the 
abstract, are, of course, good. But when the pupil comes to the details 
of life, he finds that those springs of action which he has hitherto 
regarded as salutary are all included by the Master among the 
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wickednesses which tend to destruction. The accusation made 
against all the world around him is, that the world around him is 
false and disobedient, and consequently dishonest. He is himself 
probably aware of certain short-comings,—short-comings in spite of 
good resolves, short comings of which he repents from day to day,— 
still falling back into them again, perhaps with some improvement, 
perhaps, alas, with none. He sees that it is the same with the world 
around him, and he hears that it has been so since the world began. 
But he has still hoped in spite of his own unworthiness, because God 
is good, and because, knowing himself to be unworthy in much, he 
also knows that in something he has been worthy. But this Master 
tells him that there is no worth of any kind anywhere around him, or 
near him; that all worth is so far distant that he never can have seen 
any worth ; that those very things are unworthy which he has been 
taught to think most worthy. It is good to be honest and true. Yes, 
indeed. There is no doubt of that. But what is truth and goodness ? 

It is clear, at any rate, that everything is bad, and the badness of 
everything is exemplified by, let us say, three specified vices of the day. 
The power of political governors is controlled by the will of those who 
are governed. The manufacturers make shoddy. And the maid- 
servants give warning. His Master thinks on that great question of 
the power of the governors, that governors should be despotic. He, 
the inquiring sinner, has hitherto been taught by that long course of 
teaching which is in activity on a man’s behalf long before his birth, 
that some control by the governed over the governors is the one 
great political good to be desired ; and looking back, he sees, after 
a dim fashion, that the world could not have progressed without it. 
And he finds that the very men who have been heroes to his own 
Master have ever been concerned in obtaining this control for them- 
selves and others. Mahomet, Luther, Cromwell, Washington, Mira- 
beau, even Frederic himself, were especially men who would not 
obey,—unless they saw the reason why. He finds that doctrine of 
obedience to governors to be so vague that it means almost nothing, 
and discovers at last that obedience is due, not to governors, but to 
laws. He can see around him, indeed, much disobedience to the 
laws; but he sees that such disobedience is punishable, and is 
punished ; and that it is indeed, though too frequent, the exception 
and not the rule. When he tries to use these lessons about obedience 
for his own behoof, they become so misty before him that he can do 
nothing with them. He understands well that he must obey the laws, 
or that failing to do so he will be made to undergo penalties ; but he 
cannot understand how he is to sit with that obedience of a contrite 
spirit which the Master requires, at the feet of a Bow Street magistrate. 
That he is to sit in that spirit at certain other feet he knows well ; but 
that is not the obedience of which the Master is speaking. 

And then about the shoddy! We will say that he himself is a maker 
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of shoddy,—that it is his business to supply certain customers with a 
somewhat ephemeral article made of old woollen rags, and so con- 
cocted as to have some resemblance to good cloth. He is aware that 
in his way of business his profits from his capital are such as the 
world is content to allow as just,—ten per cent., shall we say, on his 
capital, or perhaps fifteen. He is aware at any rate that the profit is no 
greater to him making shoddy than it would have been had chance 
made him a maker of broadcloth. But the world wants shoddy, and 
some one must make it. He, nevertheless, according to his Master’s 
teaching, is clearly in a perilous case. He had known before, well, 
that he who sells shoddy for good cloth, telling a lie about his 
shoddy,—that he is a thief. Since his childhood that had been well 
enough known to him, as it is known to, and acknowledged by all the 
world. But, according to this teacher, to make shoddy at all, even 
though the world wants shoddy, and is content to pay for it a price 
as such, is manifestly a sin. The sin lies not in the passing off of 
the shoddy for something better than shoddy. It is the same with 
bricks ;—the same with carpentry. Though for certain purposes,— 
whether the purposes in themselves be wise or foolish does not bear 
upon the question,—though for certain purposes the world wants 
cheap bricks and cheap carpentry, to make cheap bricks and cheap car- 
pentry is a sin for which the guilty one must surely go to the Mischief. 
And then, alas! so general is the demand for those articles in the 
present day that all manufacturers and all retail dealers must go to the 
Mischief because of them. 

And, thirdly, about the unfortunate maid-servants, who will give 
warning to their masters and mistresses! We will take the teacher 
here in his broadest sense,—in the sense which we believe he would 
himself acknowledge,—and we will suppose that our friend, who is 
anxious to benefit himself by his Master's teachings, thoroughly under- 
stands the spirit in which his Master is speaking. Service generally 
should have in it something of perpetuity,—not be what the Master 
calls nomadic ; and the maid-servants of whom the Master speaks are 
especially brought forward as illustrations of the rule, because, when 
they sin against this rule, the punishment upon them, poor sinners, 
comes the quickest and the absurdity is the most manifest. A young 
woman of perhaps twenty years, who knows only how to trundle a 
mop, and that not as it ought to be trundled, taking upon herself to 
give warning because her mistress bids her trundle her mop with 
more vigour, walking forth into the streets with nothing but her 
Sunday finery in a bandbox and some poor thin remnant of wages 
that has been due to her,—going forth in that way when bread and 
mutton and a decent bed were hers if she could have brought herself 
to endure the somewhat earnest convictions of her mistress about 
the trundling of that mop,—is not that a sad sight? Would it not 
have been better for that young woman if there could have been some- 
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thing of perpetuity in her service? Not liking the idea of obligatory 
service for life,—for which, however, our Master does seem to have 
a certain hankering in his heart,—shall we say that apprenticeship 
or obligatory service for seven years would be advantageous? That 
we think is a fair view of the Master’s teaching about mutinous maid- 
servants, and that is the view taken by his pupil, the shoddy-maker, 
who is really so anxious to have himself saved from the threatened 
destrrction. He, too, has his mutinous maid-servant; and he thinks 
how it might be if she were bound to him for seven years. This at 
any rate he sees, that in such case he also must be bound to the young 
woman. And yet, if this trade of his in shoddy be so wicked that on 
consideration he shall find that his soul will not endure it, and that 
it must be abandoned, how shall he remain bound to anything execpt 
to that poor wife of his, who must be his in perpetuity for better or 
for worse? And, again, suppose the young woman to whom he is 
bound, being stiff of spirit and mutinous, will not trundle her mop at 
all, when she finds that she must be supplied with bread and a bed 
whether she trundle it or not ? In such case there must surely be some 
penalty by which trundling shall he exacted! That penalty, which he 
has known all his life, of bidding his mutinous maid-servant to go 
forth in her idleness, and which has always hitherto sufficed to ensure 
some trundling, is to be taken away from him. What in lieu of this 
shall be his safeguard ? Looking through his Master’s teachings, he finds 
some vague allusion to the excellence of patriarchal life,—not indeed 
with any assured advice that he can take home to himself and use,— 
not exactly telling him to go and become at once a patriarch in his own 
household. And then, as to the old patriarchs,—he has an idea that 
they could now and again slaughter a mutinous non-trundler or two, 
thus having in their hands at any rate an intelligible mode of stopping 
mutiny ; and certain latter-day patriarchs have, as he knows, stopped 
domestic mutiny by—flogging. His Master, though he does not object 
to this remedy on principle, does not hold out any hope to him that 
he can use it. The only remedy that may possibly be within his 
power with a mutinous young woman hired for seven years, would 
be to take her before a magistrate,—to have, indeed, the law of her,— 
which he sees would be costly and inconvenient. If a young woman 
will be mutinous, would it not be better for both that she should be 
mutinous at her own cost and not at his, as in that case she may at 
last be made to feel the evil of her own mutiny, and thus, perhaps, 
be cured. It becomes at last very manifest to him that he can do 
no good by any change in his way of dealing with his maid-servant. 
It may be that the world is all wrong,—that the world at large is 
going to the Mischief in this matter of maid-servants, as in so many 
other matters. He is most anxious to believe his Master. But, never- 
theless, looking out with such eyesight as he possesses into the working 
of things around him, he sees, or thinks that he sees, that that patri- 
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archal life which admits of perpetuity of service could only suit a 
young uneducated people,—that every step taken by an advancing 
world of human beings must be in opposition to it,—that a greater 
one than the Master has surely ordained this. 

What, then, shall he do,—he himself,—in order that he may not 
go downwards upon that journey which it is so necessary for him that 
he should avoid ? ‘It is good to be honest and true.” That at least 
stands by him, though he has broken down in that matter of the muti- 
nous maid-servant and in so much else. He will do his own work 
with his own hands as well as he can possibly do it. But then he is 
® poor maker of shoddy, and must certainly abandon that. He will 
abandon it in obedience to the Master’s teaching, and will take him- 
self to the making of something else. He will make bricks,—bricks 
as well as they can be made, so that they shall last as the old bricks 
lasted, shall last for centuries upon centuries. But he cannot make 
such bricks, and live by the trade, except at a very long price. He 
makes his bricks, and not a builder among them all will buy them! 
No man wants such bricks. That it is the world that is wrong, and 
not he himself, in this matter, he is quite sure ; for so his Master has 
taught him. The bricks could not have been better made had they 
been wanted for a new Solomon’s temple. But there they are; and 
as no man will buy them, he must starve. It is the world that is 
wrong. The Master acknowledges that, too, very clearly. It is the 
world that is wrong, and he,—once shoddy-maker with a profit on 
which he could live, now brickmaker with no profit at all,—cannot 
put it right. He cannot help to put it right even ever so little by good 
work of his own. He must starve unshod, and will feel while starving 
that that should not be the result of any teaching. May we not sup- 
pose that in his agony he will remember that the momentous question 
which he has asked respecting himself of this Master, he may ask of 
another master whose lessons are less severe, and who will always 
hold out hope to him instead of threats ;—will not tell him at every 
turn that he is lying,—a hypocrite, a blockhead, insane, delirious, one 
of a flimsy foolish set, requiring a dog-muzzle in hot weather, bewil- 
dered, changed from a man’s likeness to beaverhood, hoghood, and 
apehood by some foul infernal Circe,—and the rest of it ? 

We think that no pupil, let him be willing to sit ever so docile at 
the feet of this Master, will be able to get from the Master other 
direct teaching for his own use than that contained in the old song, 
‘*It is good to be honest and true.” And the pupil, thus failing to 
find written down for himself any directions which he can personally 
use, will be carried away to those outer, very important speculations 
of which we have spoken. He himself, whether he be going to the 
Mischief or not, must live after the fashion of those around him. He 
endeavours so to live with some efforts at honesty and truth,—as to 
which however he feels very plainly that he receives no encourage- 
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ment from his Master, who is continually telling him that he is one of 
a flimsy set, requiring a dog-muzzle, bewildered, and going into hog- 
hood ;—but he finds that those speculations as to the destiny of the 
outer world are easier of access than any direction for the guidance 
of himself individually. And then, having with much indefinite dim 
thought taught himself to believe that his own England, dearly as 
he loves it, may perhaps ultimately go to limbo without much detri- 
ment to the world at large,—nay, must probably go there in obedience 
to existing laws of growth and decay, he allows his mind to fix itself 
on the prospect of the destiny of the world at large. Is that going 
to the Mischief ? And how may he judge whether it be going to the 
Mischief or not? That there is an immense quantity of hideous sin 
and foul insincerity as yet in the world he did not want this Master 
to tell him. That perhaps was the first fact of which he ever was 
informed ;—the first fact which he ever knew to be true. But he has 
hitherto always understood that a good time was coming, and that 
the promise of this good time coming was ever being made sure by 
improvement in things around him ;—that the millennium, as he has 
heard it called, or time in which it shall be felt by all men that it is 
good to be honest and true because the devil shall then have been 
chained up ever so long, though still a long way off, is yet be- 
coming perceptibly nearer; and that the light of it,—as the light 
of a distant lamp to a traveller in the dark,—is already beginning to 
make itself conspicuous and indeed useful. The speculator then 
comes to this, not whether mankind be bad or good, but whether they 
are daily becoming better or worse. If better,—then let the world 
be ever so bad, the Master must be wrong and the world is not going 
to the Mischief. The Master, if he means anything, means this,— 
that so much of the world as he sees with his very wide-seeing eye is 
going ever for these two centuries past from bad to worse, and from 
worse to the very Mischief. Is that so ? 

Our speculative shoddy-maker, driven to these sad thoughts about 
himself and others, is aware that the master in his forebodings is for 
the most part speaking of Englishmen ;—not by any means speaking 
of them only, for neither does he tell us that a millennium is coming 
to other lands, which he most assuredly would have done had his 
far-seeing eye seen so much; nor does he fail to speak very loudly of 
the iniquities of people kindred to ourselves, the Americans of the 
States, and of other peoples still connected with our State power. 
There is a plain inference that the world at large is going to the Mis- 
chief, and that the note of woe is not sounded only to an Englishman, 
warning him specially that the evil day is coming upon him, whereas 
a good day is coming on others. But our shoddy-maker,—having 
indeed come to a somewhat uncomfortable understanding with 
himself as to the probable necessity for decay at some distant future 
day of English power, and feeling quite sure that the Master does not 
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mean that,—looks around among his own countrymen, as being most 
under his own eye, and endeavours to see for himself whether they 
be worse than they used to be. He feels that a share of the millen- 
nium light, if it be coming at all, and already making itself usefully 
visible, should certainly come to them among others. In a nation 
of people so conspicuous among the nations, there should be some 
promise of improvement, even though there may be no likelihood of 
perpetuity of existence,—which state of perpetuity we may regard as 
being compatible only with perfection of conduct. That perfection of 
conduct is not as yet near at hand, there is evidence enough. Our 
friend can find nothing in past history or in promises that have been 
credible to him to justify him in looking for immediate perfection. 
But are his countrymen going backwards? That is the one terrible 
question. 

As to that question, our friend finds it very difficult to give an 
answer to it that shall be clear and conclusive. He knows that the 
Master has answered it, plainly saying that the backward road has 
been taken by all around him whom his far-seeing eye can reach. 
But it is so very necessary to have the clearest evidence before our 
friend will admit a fact, which if admitted will make all things wretched 
to him! Even for him, himself, he has begun to discover that if 
everything around him is going to the Mischief, he must go with the 
rest. He may strive to be honest and true; but his very honesty 
and truth, what are they but bewildered beaverhood, doghood, hog- 
hood, apehood, and hypocrisies? He has laboured hard in making 
shoddy, striving to earn money so that his sons after him might 
perhaps be able to make good broadcloth ; he has dismissed mutinous 
maid-servants, desirous that all under his roof should eat their bread 
in the sweat of their brows, trundling mops or otherwise. He has 
voted at the hustings for the gentleman who looks after the lowering 
of taxes, meaning to do his duty by his country. But all that is 
hoghood and doghood ;—and if it be that the others are all going, 
he too, most unhappy one, must go with them. But are they 
going,—all this busy bulk of them that he sees around him ? 

That very many seem to be doing badly he cannot doubt. He too 
hears of this and that terribly bad commercial explosion, whence 
comes evidence altogether irrefutable that very many among those in 
the upper commercial world,—as he has been accustomed to regard 
the commercial world,—are by no means as good as they ought to be. 
He hears much of very dishonest men, and he hears of them in large 
numbers. But are the commercial men more dishonest than they 
used to be? He is told by his Master to go back two hundred years 
for the honest period,—at any rate to go back as far as that. Of the 
actual commercial honesty of man to man at that time, or at earlier 
periods, he finds it difficult to obtain any very reliable account. Com- 
merce as it exists now does not seem to have existed then at all. 
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And he perceives at once that the private relations of man to man 
did not then obtain for themselves a public expression as they do 
now,—so that all men know of them. Of a great and good merchant 
or two he does know ;—but great and good merchants he thinks he 
can name even at the present day. Buccaneering he finds to have 
been rather common, but it was in conformity with the feelings of the 
age ;—that age from which we have so sadly degenerated! He finds 
records of sanctuaries for evil-doers, of permitted oppression by the 
rich, of professional robbers, of insecure life, of serfhood among a 
people fed on black bread,—sometimes only half fed upon black 
bread. He perceives too that the increase of educated intelligence 
in his own days,—for as to that he thinks that he cannot have any 
doubt ; there are the newspapers and the people reading them; and 
although intelligence educated to that pitch is not liked by the 
Master, there it is, a fact,—enables him, though he be but a poor 
ci-devant shoddy-maker, with excellent bricks all unsaleable at any 
profit now on hand, to know all about the sins of the commercial 
world around him; whereas those from whom he has to learn about 
past ages knew so very little on the subject,—apparently cared to 
know so very little! Weighing, as best he may, the buccaneering, 
and the violence, and the tendency to crime of the one age against 
the commercial craft and hoghood of the other, throwing also into the 
scale a handful or so of craft and hoghood as probably belonging to, 
though not clearly recognised in, the transactions of the former times, 
he cannot say, of himself, in which period the good old rule as to 
honesty and truth prevailed with the widest efficacy. 

But in other dealings between man and man he can see something. 
He can see a priestcraft which existed and oppressed men in the old 
days, but which exists and oppresses no longer, thanks to those very 
heroes whom his Master has taught him to worship. Surely, 
according to his Master’s teaching, if the existing bad period begun 
with the restoration of one Charles, a former bad period ended with 
the deposition and decapitation of the other, so that the only good 
period was the period of the rule of Cromwell! And how inexplicable 
becomes this teaching from the lips of a Master who is ever saying 
that the authority of rulers should be endured, even though it be 
overstrained! But it may be that the evil was in the Stuarts,—that 
the old virtues from which we have departed so far are to be looked 
for in times beyond the Stuarts. Are there not the glories of Queen 
Elizabeth ? Our friend has rather hopelessly given over that search 
into the affairs of comparatively private life, thinking that the fairest 
and most useful comparison cannot be made there. But of the affairs 
of public life the historian will tell himself something plainly. He 
reads and finds that, in the management of public affairs in those days, 
lies and knavery and self-seeking prevailed with her Majesty and her 
Ministers, and with all those around her, to such an extent as to 
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make it impossible that her Majesty or her Ministers, or those around 
her, should be absolved in any degree except on the plea that in those 
days lying and knavery and self-seeking were not looked upon amiss. 
Public men in his own days are, he knows, attacked; but watching 
as narrowly as he may the conduct of this man or of that, of a 
Russell, a Derby, or a Gladstone, he is compelled, in spite of his 
master, to confess loudly to himself that these men are as patriotic as 
was Cecil, and that they are infinitely more honest and true. When 
he puts the matter to the test he cannot bring himself to think that 
the Master is right in declaring that men in England are worse now 
than they were in those days. 

But, after all, what does it matter to our poor friend whether these 
times or those are to be called the worse if these very days in which 
he lives must be recognised by him to be so bad,—that he, with all 
those around him, are certainly on the bad road? The Master says 
that such is the fact, and supports his statement by pointing out the 
iniquity, not only of that trade of shoddy-making, which in his first 
consternation our poor friend has found himself constrained to 
abandon, but, with an equally loud note of warning, pointing also to 
his own trade. The new Aristos is specially cautioned not to concern 
himself with “ Fine Literature,” or Coarse ditto. ‘‘ In general leave 
‘Literature,’ the thing called Literature at present, to run through its 
rapid fermentation, like a poor bottle of soda-water with its cork 
sprung.” ‘We of ‘ Literature’ by trade,” says the Master, ‘‘ we 
shall sink again, I perceive, to the rank of street fiddling; no higher 
rank; though with endless increase of sixpences flung into the hat.” 
Why is Literature thus described as being on a par with, almost 
worse than, that unfortunate shoddy-making? It is not clearly 
shown to our friend why Literature is so bad; but a hint or two is 
given in respect mainly of one part of that craft, from whence our 
friend may make a guess as to the vice of the whole. ‘ Fiction,— 
my friend,” says the master, ‘‘ you will be. surprised to discover at 
last what a surprising cousinship it has to lying.” It is good to be 
honest and true; and Literature, which otherwise surely would be a 
grand craft, is, of all, the meanest because of its falseness and dis- 
honesty. Look at Fiction, which in these sad days has a prepon- 
derance of readers. Thereupon our friend docs look at Fiction, and 
perceives,—or would perceive were he not so trustful in his Master, 
—that though there be lying in it, as it is now written in this 
country, there is so much of it, nay, the bulk of it, which certainly has 
no lying! Weak it may be, vapid, meaningless, ill done, but not 
false in its utterances, as far as he can judge. In his effort to get as 
far as this he has had to ask himself what is Lying. Is it not an 
attempt to deceive? The writer may attempt to deceive either by 
stating that which he knows to be false, or by wilful pretence at 
knowing that of which he is ignorant. There is much scope for 
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lying within reach even of the writer of Fiction,—though not mani- 
festly so much as comes in the way of the unconscientious, historian 
let us say, or literary man of science. Lies there are, doubtless. 
But our anxiously inquiring friend finds that with much lack of 
strength there is a preponderance of truth. These fictionists do not 
make out virtue to be bad and vice to be good. They do not palliate 
ill-manners. They strive to show that the thief, the adulterer, the 
bad liver will suffer punishment ; and that the honest, the pure, and 
the self-denying among us are those who shall be loved and venerated. 
In what consists this alarming cousinship to Lying of which the 
master speaks, almost as though he had been carried away in his 
enthusiasm by some unconscious reference in his own mind to the 
word itself, and its origin,—thus ignoring the very meaning which it 
has come to bear ? 

Thus inquiring, without much comfort to himself, our unfortunate 
individual, once a shoddy-maker, but now adrift upon the world with- 
out a trade,—as no one wanted his bricks made to last for centuries, 
the builders having found that their customers, who are quite as firmly 
determined as were their forefathers to be warm and comfortable in 
their houses, can be lodged more to their purpose in houses not 
intended to last for centuries ; as many of us prefer a coat or a glove 
that shall be changed frequently and purchased at a low price to one 
intended to last, the coat for years, or the glove for months,—our 
poor individual is left thus in dismay, finding that he can realise from 
his great Master only this residuum of absolute instruction for his 
guidance, that it is good to be honest and true ;—which, indeed, he 
knew before. 

For ourselves, who are perhaps less earnest in looking for instruc- 
tion than was the maker of shoddy, we must declare, that great as is 
our love and reverence for the man,—unlimited as is our esteem 
because he himself, personally, is so honest and true, and withal, so 
earnest in his desire to teach and improve us,—we will not allow our- 
selves to be frightened by this prospect of a Niagara Falls. For the 
world at large, we know that God is still over us, looking after it. 
For this England of ours, not anticipating for it any perpetuity of 
national greatness, we are content to see, as we think we do see, that 
it is accomplishing its appointed work in populating the earth with 
civilised and instructed human beings, knowing that as men have in- 
creased in numbers, so have vice, and greed, and lying increased,— 
but thinking, also, that as men have increased in numbers, so havo 
high hearts, and pure spirits, and neighbourly love, with patriotism 
and philanthropy, increased among us. And for ourselves, much vacil- 
lating as is too often the case with us, having now most assured hopes, 
and now again fears almost abject, we declare that there is nothing to 
us in the preachings of this preacher to make our state more perilous 
to our imaginations than it was before we listened to his warnings. 
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Ir is an odd reflection that now, as indeed at any other time through- 
out the year, there must be some hundreds of our young countrymen 
puzzling their brains over the choice of a profession. In the lives 
of most educated Englishmen there occurs, sometime between nine- 
teen and two-and-twenty, a sort of moral breach of continuity. 
Owing to the peculiarities of our educational system the whole train- 
ing of our youth has hardly any bearing, either direct or indirect, 
upon their ultimate career in life. From the time a child goes toa 
day-school to the hour when he leaves college, his whole existence 
is as it were cut out for him on one fixed groove. To get marks, 
to win prizes, to gain a scholarship, to pass examinations, to carry off 
honours, and finally to become, if possible, the fellow of a college; 
this is the life-path on which English boys are bade to enter, and to 
press forward in, as courageously as they can. But as to the here- 
after, which is to follow college, they are left forthe most part in the 
dark. How far this system is a good one we are not discussing now. 
All we desire to point out is the curious result that, to-day, as always, 
there are a number of young men at our universities and great educa- 
tional establishments who have struggled, more or less successfully, 
in the scholastic arena, who see before them the end of their ‘‘learn- 
ing years,” approaching within a few weeks or months, and who yet 
have no more distinct idea of what their future occupation in life is to 
be, than if it depended exclusively on the hazard of a lottery. And the 
plight of young men so situated is not an enviable one. In many 
countries, as indeed was the case in England up to a comparatively 
recent period, a man’s profession or pursuit or trade is virtually chosen 
for him. Every now and then the absence of choice tells very hardly 
upon the man whose life is misdirected,—upon the round human peg 
which is fitted into the square hole. But in the vast majority of in- 
stances, men adapt themselves somehow to theirallotted destiny, and 
shake down, with more or less of friction, to the position which acci- 
dent, not choice, assigns to them. Again, in other countries, notably 
in America and the colonies, men at the outset of life can select any 
pursuit which seems good in their own eyes. Whether they succeed 
at it or not depends mainly upon themselves, partly on chance. But, 
as far as mere choice is concerned, any man in those remote regions 
may elect to be clergyman or tradesman, artist or farmer, lawyer or 
licensed victualler, diplomatist or commercial traveller, sculptor or 
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horse dealer, merchant or shopkeeper, dealer in any article, or disciple 
of any profession, according as his reason or fancy may dictate. 

In England young men belonging to the middle class have to a 
great extent the burden of selection without the liberty of choice. If 
you go to any ordinary English country inn you do not find a “‘menu” 
of dinner provided for you, but are told that you can have exactly 
what you like to order. On questioning further, however, you are 
usually informed that you must choose between chops or steaks. So 
it is with the choice of a profession in England. The young guest 
about to sit down at the banquet table of life is requested to order 
what he likes, but when he begins to inquire what dishes are open to 
him to select from, he is told that he must choose law, or physic, or 
divinity. There is, no doubt, much to be said for each one of these 
learned professions. If you can get your mind attoned to the proper 
tune, you may live as useful and happy a life administering law, or 
healing bodies, or attending to spiritual wants, as in most other 
capacities. But then there are an infinite number of minds which are 
not naturally adapted to any of these avocations. Yet beyond these 
recognised trades there is, or rather was, no power of living for the 
great majority of our young men who wish to live in the same social 
conditions as their fathers have done before them. Without capital it is 
useless,—especially for a young man of education,—to engage in trade. 
Unless you have a certain military or naval connection, no prudent lad 
of moderate prospects would ever dream of going into the army or navy. 
To become a painter or sculptor requires a peculiar talent and special 
education ; and even if it were possible for a man to strike out a new 
employment for himself, the eccentricity would be pardoned only on 
condition of certain and immediate success. Of late years, however, 
many of the unwritten laws of the English Medes and Persians have 
been seriously infringed. It is lawful for a man not in the army to 
wear a moustache ; there is forgiveness now for the man who smokes 
in the public streets ; and it is possible to earn a livelihood out of the 
pale of the orthodox professions without losing caste. It is of one, 
and the most important of these, if we may so call them, uncove- 
nanted pursuits, concerning which we wish to write. 

In this article we do not intend to treat of journalism in its relation 
to the public. There is, doubtless, much to be said as to its scope, 
character, functions, virtues, and failings, considered as a public insti- 
tution. But to these things we do not desire to allude, except in as 
far as they bear upon the merits or demerits of journalism as a trade. 
We assume, for the time being, that journalism, like law or physic, is 
of use to the community ; and, assuming this, we want to show how 
far it is inferior or superior as a trade to other callings. Under the 
general term journalism we should include all writing, whether in maga- 
zines or reviews or newspapers, which is written for money, with the 
view, not so much of enhancing the individual writer’s reputation, as 
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of increasing the sale of the periodical in which it appears. There is, 
we think, a very clear and definite distinction between this class of 
writing and literature proper. In a certain sense everybody writes for 
money ; the labourer is worthy of his hire, and if there were no hire 
there would be comparatively few labourers in the vineyard of letters. 
Still, even if there were not a sixpence to be earned by literature, 
books would still be written ; and it may be fairly said that no book 
of any mark ever yet was written, the author of which had no end or 
object in writing it except to gain so many tens, or hundreds, or 
thousands of pounds. But this can hardly be asserted with regard 
to the vast bulk of anonymous writing in serial publications. Every 
now and then a man may write an article in a paper or magazine 
because he desires to promote certain opinions, or to spread certain 
information. Even the most hackneyed of hack writers probably 
takes more interest in one subject on which he has to write than in 
another. But, notwithstanding these exceptions, we may not unfairly 
say that the staple of our periodical literature is supplied by men 
who write in order to earn money by writing. 

Many an article, never intended to live beyond a few hours, and paid 
for at so much per line or column, may be written with a more 
earnest feeling, with a greater regard for the exigencies of art, than books 
which are expected to confer fame upon their author; but such in- 
stances are necessarily exceptional, and we may safely say, as a rule, that 
professional journalistic writing belongs toa lower class of literature than 
histories, or poems, or works of fiction. It is owing to this distinction, 
too habitually overlooked, that so much apprehension prevails as to the 
‘* status” of professional authors. A great deal of cant is talked amongst 
the lower branches of the literary fraternity about the dignity of letters, 
a cant especially annoying to members of the craft who really respect 
themselves and the calling to which they belong. Ifa man can write 
a good report, or pen » neat paragraph, or compile news intelligently, 
or even compose a good essay, he is entitled to the same credit as a 
lawyer, tradesman, or artificer who does his work well and gives 
good measure for good pay; but he is not a benefactor of his species ; 
he has no claim upon the public gratitude other than for just payment 
of his labour; and he has no right to hold himself exempt from the 
duties and obligations of ordinary work-a-day humanity. On the 
other hand, though we hold that professional literature should be 
regarded as a trade, we hold also that as a trade it is an independent 
and honourable one. To achieve success in any branch of it docs 
imply a certain amount of original ability not equally needed for 
success in most other callings. Of the journalist it may be said, 
though in a humbler way, as of the poet, ‘‘ nascitur, non fit.” With 
ordinary intelligence and application any man may become a fair 
lawyer or doctor or merchant, but to achieve anything like distinc- 
tion as a writer you must have a certain artistic instinot or faculty, or 
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whatever you choose to call it, not to be acquired by any amount of 
study. In the trade, too, of anonymous journalism, unlike almost 
every other trade in the world, neither fortune, nor rank, nor connec- 
tions can assist you materially. There is but one personage whose 
patronage can permanently avail you anything, and that is the great 
unknown public. The public may be wrong in its estimation, or you 
may win its favour by unworthy means ; but still you owe that favour 
and that estimation to yourself alone. Thus, if a man enters upon 
the trade of journalism under the impression that the mere fact of 
being a writer in the press will exalt him above his fellow-workers 
in other trades, he will soon find himself woefully disappointed. But, 
on the other hand, he will commit a signal blunder if he conceives that 
the pursuit is one which entails any necessary loss of self-respect or 
dignity. 

As a mere money-coining pursuit, there is a good deal to be said 
both for or against journalism. It is emphatically one of those trades, 
espired after by old Tulliver in the ‘ Mill on the Floss,” which require 
ro capital and are all profit. A ream of paper, a box of pens, a bottle 
of ink, a table, and a chair, are all the stock-in-trade required. You 
want no offices, no studio, no shop, to be a writer; you have no 
need, except in a very incidental way, to go to expense to keep up 
appearances; you require neither carriages nor horses, clerks nor 
servants, for the extension of your business. Indeed, access to a 
good library of reference, not in itself a very difficult or expensive 
object to accomplish, is about the only outlay absolutely essential to 
success as @ professional writer. And, in spite of all that has been 
written about the difficulty of getting any sort of employment as an 
unknown aspirant to literary fame, we believe there is no trade in 
which it is so easy to get a start as that of journalism. To make a 
beginning is always difficult, but not more so, we hold, in literature than 
elsewhere. By the laws of trade, which no novice can defy with im- 
punity, a briefless barrister cannot go and ask solicitors to give him 
cases to plead; a medical student who has won every honour and 
medal the faculty could bestow upon him, cannot solicit patients to 
employ his services; and young divines, burning with eloquence, 
cannot command the use of a pulpit, or enforce the attendance of a 
congregation. But a writer, without any breach of etiquette, may go 
and pester every publisher and editor in London to provide a market 
for his literary wares; and he must be singularly unfortunate if he 
cannot find any one disposed to give him atrial. Indeed, the facility 
with which any new recruit can get enlisted into the army of journal- 
ism is one of its defects as a permanent trade. Anybody may enter it 
when or how he chooses. We writers may conceive ourselves to 
possess an extraordinary aptitude for pleading a case, or curing 
bodies, or converting souls, but we can no more go and argue a case 
in court, or perform an operation, or preach a sermon, than we can 
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‘fly without wings. But any barrister or curate or surgeon, or, for 
that matter, any apothecary, attorney, or minister, may come and poach 
upon our premises to-morrow ; and if he can but hit his game, his 
services as a literary sportsman are as valuable as ours. But this 
accessibility of journalism to all comers, though it depreciates what 
we may term the net value of the calling, offers great attractions to 
young men in search of a profession, who have neither connection nor 
opening. No doubt if a man chooses to commence his literary carcer 
by writing epic poems, or five act dramas, or philosophical treatises, 
he may be a long time, whatever his merits are, before he finds a 
means of making his voice heard ; but if he produces such articles as 
are fitted for general consumption, he will have no difficulty in finding 
a purchaser. Anybody, for instance, who wants employment as a 
journalist, has really nothing to do except to write letters to a paying 
newspaper on any subject of passing interest; and if his letters are 
good enough to secure insertion, he will be certain, sooner or later, to 
have the chance given him of trying his hand as a professional writer. 

When the neophyte has once secured a periodical which admits his 
contributions, it rests with him to push his advantage. It is not as in 
other trades, where, whatever may be the talent of the student, years 
of toil are required before he can command the same remuneration as 
his older brethren. As in the parable, the workman who comes in at 
the eleventh hour commands his penny equally with those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day. No doubt the experienced and 
practised journalist, with a known name, will at first obtain a higher 
tate of remuneration than an unknown aspirant; but this is only 
because he is likely to turn out a better article, and what is more, has 
given proof that he can continue to turn out such articles whenever 
they are required. No very long probation, however, is needed for 
a man to show whether he has in him the real making of a periodical 
writer, and when he has shown that, his position is secured. 

From these causes we hold that there is no pursuit at the present 
day in which it is so easy to get a start, or to earn a moderate income 
in a short time, as journalism. Barristers, medical men, clergymen, 
civil servants, merchants’ clerks, architects, and naval or military 
officers, would as a rule consider themselves fortunate if they cleared 
a couple of hundred a year by their profession at the end of some years 
of hard work and practice. Now, a writer in newspapers and maga- 
zines can hardly fail, with decent application and fair fortune, to make 
that amount at least in his first year; and this very facility of earning 
an income at first starting is one of the chief dangers of journalism as 
acareer. The money is earned with no excessive labour; it is paid 
promptly ; and every young writer thinks the amount can be extended 
indefinitely without difficulty. If for a couple of hours’ work you can 
earn a pound,—let us say, by writing an article,—it can be shown 
mathematically that with six hours’ work a day you can obtain a weekly 
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income of some nine hundred a year. The calculation would be perfect 
if it were not for the fact that it is a great deal more than twice as 
difficult to write two good articles a day as it is to write one; and 
also thut, even if you could produce any number of excellent articles 
per diem, without any deterioration in the quality of the article pro- 
duced, you would find it extremely difficult to insure a market for your 
wares. We recollect a young writer talking to us once about his pro- 
spects, and saying he had no fear about wanting money, as he could 
always earn his two guineas a day by writing before breakfast such 
an article as he had just sent off to his employers. With the wisdom 
of older experience, we pointed out that, even if he could send forth 
such an essay every morning, the weekly journal for which he then 
wrote would certainly not place six columns a week at his disposal ; 
and that, failing the paper in question, there was not a single periodical 
which had any demand for the sort of serial essay he had just ex- 
cogitated. Of course our advice was not attended to; and equally of 
course, we may add, when our acquaintance was forced by circumstances 
to take to journalism as a profession, not as an amateur occupation, 
he found he could not earn his bread. 

In journalism, unlike most other pursuits, it is not the “ premier 
pas qui coute.” About taking the first step there is no great cost or 
difficulty ; it is the second and third steps which are so difficult to 
surmount. Most young men of good education and fair abilities can 
put together an article which, with a certain amount of editorial cor- 
rection, will bear insertion; and we take it there are very few men 
of the class we describe who do not know enough about some one or 
more special subjects to write creditably upon them. But, then, the 
fact that most educated men can do this renders the talent of 
comparatively little value. What A does, however good it may be, 
B, C, D, and so on down to Z, can do equally well ; and therefore it 
is not worth anybody’s while to pay A more than the market value of 
his article. It is, we should say from our own experience, very difii- 
cult practically for purveyors of ordinary literary matter to 
earn much more in their second year than in their first ; and their 
income, small as it is, is necessarily a precarious one. So long asa 
writer of second-rate calibre happens to satisfy the proprietors of the 
journal for which he writes, he may draw his three, four, or five pounds 
a week regularly without much trouble or difficulty. He does his 
work as well as any one else of the class, and if he were not employed 
somebody else would have to be engaged in his stead for much the 
same salary. But if the periodical falls off, as periodicals will fall off, 
orif from any change in his relations with the owners he loses the engage- 
ment, he is almost as much at seaas when he first commenced his literary 
career. The mere fact that a man can write a good article now and then 
does not constitute him a good journalist. We are not disposed to exag- 
gerate the peculiar talents required for success in journalism ; but we 
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venture to assert that the talent is by no means a common one. Exten- 
sive, if not very profound, reading, a knowledge of the world, as well 
as acquaintance with books, considerable power of diction and a 
certain flow of fancy, intellectual tastes and physical energy, are all 
required, in more or less degree, for the composition of the successful 
journalist. The newspaper reader may say with truth that no extra- 
ordinary talent was required to produce any one of the articles 
furnished for his perusal ; but if he considers that the writers of each 
of these essays furnish at stated periods, more or less frequent, any 
number of such articles, written, in most cases on very scant notice, on 
subjects concerning which the writer possessed no special knowledge, he 
may perhaps perceive that it is not quite so easy to be a journalist as 
he might at first fancy. Of course, these remarks apply more espe- 
cially to the contributors to daily newspapers ; but they are true also, 
though ina less marked degree, of the contributors to weekly and 
monthly periodicals. No man, we think we may venture to say, ever 
gained any permanent position or reputation as a professional jour- 
nalist, who did not combine with the gift of style certain qualities 
which do not generally accompany the mere talent of writing. 

In journalism it is not easy, as we have said, to rise out of the 
ruck of writers. Happily for those who succeed, the number who 
fail is extremely large, or else the remuneration given to success 
would be very small. We suppose few persons not acquainted with 
the trade are aware how very limited is the number of periodical 
publications which can afford to pay largely for contributions. 
There is in London, at the present moment, an enormous list of 
newspapers, reviews, magazines, &c., all of which must be supplied 
with fair average articles, and therefore the demand for such articles 
is very great, as is also the supply of their purveyors. But the world 
would be astonished if it learnt how scanty a proportion of these 
literary properties yield permanent incomes to their proprietors. 
The truth is, newspaper speculation is a lottery. If you do drawa 
prize you win a stake out of all proportion to your investment, but 
for one prize there are also a hundred blanks. It is said that though 
every now and then individuals make colossal fortunes in British 
mines, the annual outlay in our English mines always exceeds 
the return by an immense amount. A similar assertion might, we 
believe, be made with reference to journalistic speculations. Whether 
a periodical pays its way or not, is a point which the proprietors 
alone can say with certainty. But it is notorious that the number of 
London periodicals, not representing any particular trade or class, 
which are really valuable properties, might be counted on the fingers of 
two hands ; and so the consequence is, that though there are many pub- 
lications which do pay fair average prices for a good article, there are 
very few which can pay exceptional prices for the sake of securing the 
services of a good article-writer. Still, the number of prizes in journalism 
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is not badly proportioned to the number of eligible candidates ; and, 
with ordinary luck and energy, a successful journalist at the present day 
may reckon on making from eight to twelve hundred a year by his pen. 
More than the latter sum he can hardly make under the most favour- 
able circumstances by writing alone ; and the probability is, that his 
earnings will be much nearer the former than the latter amount. 

No doubt there are instances, though not of very frequent occur- 
rence, in which journalists make considerably more than even the 
last-named sum; but then it will be found that they unite the trade 
of authorship to that of journalism, or else that, besides writing 
articles or essays, they add to their income by editorial labours. 

In any other open profession that we know of, a man, however 
successful, would not have an, equal chance of earning, say his 
thousand a year, before he was thirty. But, on the other hand, if 
he earned much less than that by the age of thirty, he might safely 
reckon that by forty he would be earning an infinitely larger 
income. A successful barrister, or doctor, or merchant, whose rela- 
tive position in his pursuit was equal to that of a first-class journalist, 
would earn money infinitely more rapidly than the most popular of 
periodical writers could ever dream of doing. We are assuming, of 
course, that our journalist does not write books at all; or that, if he 
writes them, they do not sell, so that he derives no permanent 
income from the sale of his productions; that, in fact, when he has 
received the wage due to him for his article, he has nothing more to 
expect for his work, be it good or bad. The general merits or demerits 
of authorship, as a trade, are not the subject of our present discussion. 
We wish only to consider those of that branch of authorship which,— 
for want of a better word,—we have styled journalism. 

It is a common notion that journalism is a very precarious means 
of livelihood. We have shown why it is so in the lower ranks of 
the trade, where the labour market is amply supplied, if not actually 
over-stocked. But in the higher circles of the pursuit we think there 
is no ground for the accusation. Every craft where the handicrafts- 
man depends for employment upon his health of body and his mental 
or manual dexterity, is necessarily liable to vicissitudes. But we 
do not see that journalism is more uncertain than any other trade, 
in which the worker’s mind is his sole capital. So long as his bodily 
and intellectual powers remain unimpaired, a successful writer can 
always command employment, and we know no solid reasons why 
either body or mind should be exhausted more rapidly in journalism 
than in any other calling. The trade is, as a rule, consistent with 
short hours of work and considerable intervals of complete cessation 
from labour. There was a sort of tradition amongst the older genera- 
tion of newspaper writers, that to drink too much habitually, to be 
perpetually in fear of arrest, and to live hard generally, were essential 
characteristics of literary ability. Of course, those who lived up to 
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this code, and worked hard in their sober hours, could not keep the 
pace for long. But in itself we see no reason why a journalist 
should exhaust his powers more rapidly than a barrister or a doctor in 
large practice. The main defect of the trade, viewed simply as a 
trade, is that it leads directly to very little. Outsiders have generally 
an idea that success in journalism is a path to all kinds of distine- 
tion. Now we own that we look on this idea as a popular delusion. 

Journalism, as a means of making your way in the world, may be 
{| called, if we can be permitted the metaphor, a good mistress, but a 

bad wife. To have a connection with the press is a decided advan- 
tage to men in most professions, but the value of that connection is 
generally in inverse proportion to its closeness and permanency. 
The “ignotum pro magnifico” rule applies forcibly to this description 
of reputation. It is good to be known to write in the papers gene- 
rally. It is not equally good to be known to write in any particular 
paper. Everybody who mixes inthe middle classes of society, must 
be acquainted with men who enjoy a general reputation of being 
clever and influential, because they have written occasional articles in 
some popular periodical. On the strength of this solitary production, 
they are as much thought of as more regular writers, whose labours 
supply the staple of the periodical in question. 

Nor is this estimate altogether an unjust one. As far as influence 
is concerned, the man who has got the “entrée” into the editorial 
precincts of any important journal is as well off as the man who is an 
habitué of the office. To the regular writer, the external advan- 
tages of a press connection are extremely slight. A man connected 
with the press can get free admissions occasionally to theatres 
and concerts; he may establish a speaking acquaintance with a 
number of public men, who think it well to be on friendly terms 
with the critics of their political conduct; every now and then 
he may learn a piece of town gossip or scandal a few hours 
before he would hear it discussed in the smoking-room of his club; 
and he is liable to be pestered by friends and acquaintances who 
wish to get their own hobbies puffed in the papers. But with this 
catalogue we believe we have pretty well exhausted the list of social 
advantages which can be honestly derived from journalistic writing. 
Of course newspaper proprietors and editors have much greater 
opportunities of pushing their advantages under the present system 
of anonymous writing; but then journalists are very seldom pro- 
prietors; and successful journalists are not often editors. The 
talents required for writing and editing are of a very different kind, 
and are not likely to be united in one and the same person. Judging 
from our own observation, we should say the number of appointments 
conferred on journalists for literary services was very small,—too small 
at any rate for a prudent journalist to reckon on the chance of his 
literary success leading to political emolument. 
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The truth is, that the anonymous character of journalism is 
extremely injurious to its character, viewed solely as a trade. We 
are perfectly aware of the very powerful arguments which can be 
urged in favour of the prevailing practice, and we are willing to admit 
for the present that the general character of the press may possibly be 
exalted by the fact of its impersonality. Whatever our own opinions 
may be upon this point, we have no wish here to dispute the accepted 
belief, that the public gains by the fact that writers in the press 
consent to merge their own individuality in that-of the journal 
for which they write. We are treating now of the trade aspect 
of journalism; and from this point of view we have no doubt 
that the disadvantages of anonymousness immensely exceed its 
advantages. Most persons must recollect Thackeray’s defence of 
the anonymous system. Bat able as that defence was, it has 
always seemed to us based on the supposition that journalism was 
to be the occupation of leisure hours, not a regular pursuit or trade. 
The barrister who wishes to tide over the briefless intervals of his 
life; the clergyman who wants to raise money to send his boy to 
college; the Pendennises who look on newspaper writing as a 
mere step to social or political success ; the Warringtons who wish 
for nothing except to put guineas enough in their pockets to pay 
the rent of their Temple chambers,—all these, and such as these, 
naturally prefer the obscurity afforded by anonymous journalism. 
But men who take to journalism as a serious pursuit,—and the number 
of such men is necessarily on the increase with the growing prosperity 
of the press,—can hardly fail to see that the anonymous character of 
the trade tells heavily against its advantages in a pecuniary point 
of view. 

Taking a rough estimate, we may, perhaps, say that on the metro- 
politan press there are engaged at the present moment some fifty 
gentlemen who have achieved eminence in their particular pursuit. 
How many of these men are even known by name to newspaper 
readers ?' It is no exaggeration to say that many journalists who 
have produced articles which have been talked about day after day, 
and week after week, for many a long year, are less known to the 
general public than the second-rate actors at a minor theatre. We 
do not dispute for one moment that even to the writer himself there 
are great compensating advantages in this obscurity; and that the 
articles produced under the seal of secrecy may be better than if, like 
other work, they were brought forth openly guaranteed by the writer's 
name. Our assertion is, that the successful unknown journalist 
occupies necessarily an inferior pecuniary position to what he would 
hold if his name were attached to his work. 

From a pecuniary point of view, the anonymous system is expressly 
designed to promote the interests of the proprietor at the expense of 
the writer. We will suppose, and our supposition is by no means an 
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imaginary one, that a certain number of journalists have worked 
up a publication by their articles till it has became a commercial 
success. Whether with reason or without reason, they desire remu- 
neration which the proprietor is not prepared to grant, and thereupon 
announce their intention of quitting the paper. To any such appeal, 
the answer of the proprietor is straightforward and simple enough. 
‘“‘ Gentlemen,” he would say, ‘‘I am very sorry to lose your services ; 
your departure will put me to great trouble and inconvenience, and 
I should much prefer to make any reasonable arrangement which 
would suit your views. But if you press me, I will tell you frankly 
you are not essential to me. Of our readers not one in a thousand 
ever heard the name of any one of you; your writings have given 
my paper a large circulation, and if you all leave me to-morrow I 
shall not sell a single copy the less. Without disputing your merits, 
which I should be the last to do, you must admit, that my paper can 
now afford to pay high enough to secure the assistance of other 
writers who can write nearly as well as you, and, as you know, much 
less talent is required to keep up an established journal than to push 
a new one into a success. On reflection I think you will see you 
will lose a great deal more by leaving me than I shall by losing you, 
end so I wish you a very good morning.” 

This language, though not expressed “ totidem verbis,” is what any 
English proprietor would use under the circumstances we have ima- 
gined. It is obvious that he could not use it if the names of his con- 
tributors were as well known to the English public as those of the 
leading Parisian journalists are to the French public. No doubt the 
system of having signed articles would tell very hardly upon the 
remuneration of young writers. Our newspapers, as in France, 
would pay very high prices for the contributions of journalists of 
note, and next to nothing for the work of the unknown aspirant. 
There is a great deal to be said in every profession in favour of the trade 
union principle, by which the skilled workman is mulcted of the high 
wages he might earn in order to swell the wages of tlte average 
unskilled operative ; but, on the other hand, journalism, as well as 
bricklaying, labours under certain disadvantages from the rules which 
forbid any workman to derive the full remuneration which, in other 
trades, would be the reward of his individual excellence or reputation. 

It results from this state of things that no journalist can ever make 
an income, by journalism alone, at all corresponding to those made by 
men who obtain a similar amount of success in trades where every 
man fights on his own hand and under his own name. And for this 
reason, it is the ambition of every aspiring journalist to secure a 
reputation of some kind in other paths than those of mere anonymous 
newspaper writing. It is because the anonymous character cannot 
well be attached to special correspondence, that the special corre- 
spondent is so well paid in comparison with other newspaper writers. 
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As representatives of English journals in foreign lands, as authors of 
books, as writers of magazine articles of which the authorship is more 
or less known, our journalists endeavour, and generally contrive, to 
earn a reputation apart from that attaching to them in their profes- 
sional status. How far journalism proper gains by this tendency of 
its disciples to seek fame elsewhere than in its service, is a question 
which lies beyond our purpose to discuss. 

Ii will be observed that in these remarks we have not alluded to 
the moral aspect of journalism. The consideration by what rules an 
honest journalist should guide his writing, and under what limits 
he may sacrifice his individual views and opinions to those of the 
paper to which he contributes, though a very interesting one, in itself 
belongs to another branch of the subject of journalism. It is enough ~ 
for us to say now that, in our opinion, a journalist may be an honest 
or dishonest writer, just as a barrister may plead honestly or dis- 
honestly, or a politician may be scrupulous or unscrupulous. All we 

J assert is, that there is no reason, as far as our observation goes, why 
a high-minded man should object to the pursuit of journalism, under 
the impression that by so doing he must sacrifice his self-respect or 
independence. 

In many respects the profession is a very pleasant one to the suc- 
cessful writer. You have no clients, no constituents, no parishioners, 
no patients, whose whims and prejudices and fancies you must 
necessarily consult to some extent if you desire to succeed. Your 
one patron is the reading public, and to him you are under no kind 
of personal obligation, with him you have no sort of personal connec- 
tion. Outside the room where you write you may live exactly the 
sort of life which seems best in your own sight, without the fear that 
your compliance or non-compliance with the views or practices of your 
neighbours will affect in any way your professional prospects. So 
long as your article is good you can always obtain a sale for it, no 
matter what judgment may be passed upon your personal manners or 
character, or mode of life. This immunity from the censorship of 
public opinion, as far as your professional career is concerned, may 
4 lead, and often does lead, to Bohemianism. But, on the other hand, it 
may be utilised so as to obtain for you an amount of independence hardly 
compatible with most other professions. Then too your occupation 
compels you, for the most part, to associate with men of culture and 
education ; it forces you to be always adding to your store of know- 
ledge, and to employ your thoughts to a great extent on subjects 
which must have some interest for thinking men. Moreover, to a 
certain class of minds the sense of wielding considerable power, 
without the penalties which attach to notoriety, possesses an especial 
charm. The “ digito monstrarier” is as hateful to some men as 
it is pleasing to the bulk of mankind; and yet if such men desire 
to impress their views upon their fellows, they can hardly do so more 
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effectively than by writing articles hidden under the secrecy of the 
“‘we.” All power is pleasant; and there are few ways in which the 
sense of power is brought more clearly home than on those not 
unfrequent occasions when the journalist finds that his written words 
have redressed some wrong, or put an end to some abuse. 

/ On the other hand, there are no very brilliant prizes in the trade; 
and though it is easy to earn by it a moderate competence, it is very 
difficult to secure a large income in a pursuit in which, owing to its 
anonymous character, mere reputation tells for so very little. If we 
had to sum up we should say that, taking the good with the bad, 
it is a very fair profession for any one who has the real journalistic 
talent, a very bad one for men who, however able in other respects, 
can never produce anything better than fair second-rate articles. 
Energy, steady application, good conduct, and fair abilities, will 
enable anybody to rise gradually to distinction in most professions, 
even if he has no special natural aptitude for the pursuit. But 
this rule does not hold good in this particular trade. The qualities we 
have mentioned will help any writer towards success, but he must 
have something more than all this if he is to attain real eminence 
in the trade of journalism. 





EQUALITY AT HOME. 


** Antoine,” said Mirabeau, returning gay 

From the Assembly, “‘ on and from this day 
Nobility’s abolish’d,—men are men,— 

No title henceforth used but Citizen ! 

A new thrice-glorious era dawns for France ! 

And now, my bath.” ‘ Yes, Citizen.” A glance 
Of flame the huge man at his servant shot ; 

Then, wallowing sea-god-like, ‘‘ Antoine! more hot,” 
He growls. ‘Here, Citizen.” A hand of wrath 
Gript Antoine’s head and soused it in the bath. 

He spluttering, dripping, trembling,—* Rascal ! know,” 
His master thunder’d as he let him go, 

‘¢ With you I still remain Count Mirabeau!” 





ABOUT ROWING. 


Tuere is a large part of the British public to whom the name of rowing 
recalls only the great annual contest at Putney, as horse-racing recalls 
nothing but the Derby. And it is not without reasons that the attrac- 
tions of the former event are beginning almost to rival those of the 
great English festival. A very phlegmatic nature is needed to resist 
the attractions of such races as those of 1866 and of 1867. When Ham- 
mersmith Bridge is a black festoon of human beings, swarming like 
bees,—when a score of over-loaded steamboats are jostling each other 
for the lead,—when a crowd four miles long is covering the banks and 
choking the roads from Putney to Mortlake, and the two racing crews 
dash past, oar to oar, each with its eight human machines driven by 
fiercely-compressed excitement instead of steam,—at such a moment 
philosophers find it hard to refrain from shouting, and ladies from 
crying. Mr. Skey hiniself would, we fancy, forget the very existence 
of heart diseases, and the most unbending hater of muscular Chris- 
tianity will, for a moment, set his teeth hard and clench his fists as 
though they grasped an oar. 


“That needs must be a glorious minute 
When a crowd has but one soul within it,” 


as Sir Francis Doyle very truly observes, 4 propos to the St. Leger ; 
and even the excitement of a Doncaster crowd of genuine Yorkshire- 
men may be matched on the Thames, where, happily, there is less 
money on the event, but where nobler animals than horses—for even 
rowing men have souls, according to theologians—are struggling for 
victory. 

Yet if we had to give the intelligent foreigner of fiction a taste of 
the genuine rowing fervour, we should take him to a different scene, 
where true amateurs are not swamped in a crowd of noisy spectators. 
We would place him, for example, somewhere below Sandford, or 
halfway between Baitsbite and Clayhithe, some three weeks before 
Easter. A bitter March wind should be curling the surface of Nune- 
ham Reach, or tormenting even the sullen Cam into a feeble imitation 
of rough water. Presently a little knot of men, on foot and on horse- 
back, should approach us at around trot, and the University crew 
come swinging with a long sweeping stroke roundacorner. As the 
oars touch the water the boat bounds forward, and sends a long wave 
washing through the reeds. To inexperienced eyes the crew seems 
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to exhibit a faultless precision of style; but some sagacious mentor, 
who is watching every action with the eager solemnity of a general 
preparing for battle, occasionally breaks the silence by shouting a 
hypercritical observation at the top of his voice. ‘‘ Two,” it would 
seem, is not getting far enough forwards, or ‘‘ Four” is rowing himself up 
to his oar, or “‘Seven”’ running away with the stroke. The accompany- 
ing crowd watches every motion, without daring to utter a sound 
above their breaths ; and the whole phenomenon speaks of a vigorous 
purpose, as though eight-oared boats were by no means playthings, 
but part of our national defences. I may perhaps assume that my 
intelligent foreigner would not be anxious to follow this singular 
running procession, and that he would turn to me for some explana- 
tion to satisfy his curiosity. I will attempt to give the substance of 
the dialogue that would probably ensue. 

What, my friend would ask,—especially if he were a German,—is 
the ground-idea of this phenomenon? Are these fine lads at work 
by way of discharging a religious duty? Or is it with a view to pro- 
moting their health ? Or is it possible that some insular idiosyncrasy 
leads them to take pleasure in voluntarily undergoing the discipline of 
the galleys? In short, howdo you account for the spectacle we have 
just witnessed ? 

To this I should reply after the manner of ancient philosophers by 
asking another question. What are the conditions the perfect fulfil- 
ment of which would entitle a sport to be the best of all actual or 
conceivable sports? And here would follow a Socratic dialogue, 
which I suppress for several reasons ;—firstly, a Socratic dialogue is 
a bore to the reader, in the hands of any but a master; secondly, it is 
very difficult to bring it to the desired inference; and thirdly, the Sarnt 
Pavuts Maeazing, like Mr. Weller’s vision, is limited. I will therefore 
take the liberty of jumping at once tothe conclusion. We are finally 
agreed, I should say at the end of a brilliant display of logical fence, 
that that sport is the best which affords the amplest scope for the 
employment of the greatest number of the highest faculties; or, in 
other words, which is the best trial of the skill which makes the body 
a perfect instrument of the mind, of the muscular strength and general 
power of endurance, and therein of the high moral quality known 
vulgarly as ‘ pluck,” and, finally, of the various intellectual powers 
which are necessary to success in any game that deserves much 
expenditure of energy. Let us consider rowing under each of these 
heads, and if it has not the first place in all, I think it must be ad- 
mitted that as a combination of the three it occupies the highest place 
amongst all known athletic sports. We will first take the question of 
skill. 

There, the intelligent foreigner would remark, you must admit your 
case to be weak. Rowing appears to be the amusement of all others 
in which brute force has the highest value as compared with a trained 
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and cultivated application of inferior powers. Your great brawny 
University oarsmen aro very fine-looking lads; they may remind one 
of the gigantic Gauls and Germans who used to astonish the feebler 
races of the south; but you must admit that they are a trifle clumsy, 
or, at least, that grace is not precisely their strong point. They may 
have the loins of a bullock and the arms of a blacksmith; but one 
would scarcely pick them out as promising pupils for a dancing- 
master ; they come of the race which prefers boxing to fencing, and 
would bear down its antagonists by sheer weight rather than grace- 
fully transfix them by superior skill. 

There is, I should reply, a grain of truth in your remark, but it 
shows that your powers of observation require to be trained by a little 
more experience in the art. It is quite true that strength does more to 
secure success in rowing than in such: games as cricket, tennis, or 
billiards. The weakest point about it is, in fact, that it does not involve 
much training of the eye. It has often been observed that nothing is 
more curious in its way than the extreme delicacy of perception and 
power of instinctive calculation that is brought out in some popular 
games. To perform a difficult stroke at billiards implies a combination 
of different powers which is little short of the marvellous. Two or 
three red and white surfaces upon a green ground form an image on 
the retina from which the eye, by an unconscious process, infers the 
position of certain balls on atable. Then by an instinctive calcula- 
tion the mind determines the precise force and direction in which one 
of the balls is to be propelled, and the mode in which it is to rotate 
so as to produce a given result. Finally, the arm has, by a single 
blow with the cue, to execute the orders thus given, making a sponta- 
neous allowance for the distorting effect of perspective. The delicacy 
with which the action of the various muscles called into play has to 
be combined is almost inconceivable, and the most refined mathe- 
matical analysis would fail to solve the problem, whose conditions a 
good player learns to satisfy instinctively. There is certainly little 
in rowing to correspond to this wonderful delicacy, which is illustrated 
on a different scale in such games as cricket and tennis. And yet, 
there is ample opportunity for a display of skill, which, it is true, is 
apt to be ignored by a casual observer. A looker-on judges of skill 
in two ways,—by noticing the results or the causes. In the majority 
of games he looks chiefly to results. A spectator of a game at 
cricket sees that a ball is caught or a stump displaced, and admires the 
skill of the players accordingly. Unless he has a very keen eye, trained 
by long experience, he cannot judge of a player by his action with 
any great certainty. We can see that a target is hit, but we cannot 
in the least tell by looking at the rifleman whether he is a good shot 
or a bad one; we can see that he avoids certain gross pieces of 
awkwardness, but no eyes are microscopic enough to tell whether he 
is bringing his muscles into that perfect harmony which is necessary 
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to secure the desired result; it is impossible for any observer to 
judge of the performer’: keenness of vision except by arguing back- 
wards from his hits. The telegraphic communication between eye and 
hand takes place through a set of wires which are entirely hidden from 
our sight. When, however, a man is successful in a competition of 
this kind, everybody may be an almost equally good judge of the per- 
formance. Now rowing exemplifies the opposite case. Here the result 
generally escapes our notice. A good observer can tell with consider- 
able accuracy the pace at which an eight-oared boat is going through 
the water, though it is apt to be affected by many causes for which we 
cannot make the proper allowance, but it requires further experience 
to know which of the oarsmen is chiefly contributing to the result. 
You, my intelligent friend, see eight men swinging backwards and 
forwards, and are happily unconscious that one is a model of every 
perfection, and that another scarcely deserves his place in the crew. 
To you they resemble each other as the sheep in a flock resemble 
each other to every one but the shepherd, or dogs in a pack to every 
one but the huntsman, or niggers to every one but a slave-dealer or 
a missionary. The reason is that rowing has one thing in common 
with sculpture and other high arts. A statue of first-rate excellence 
may be copied so closely that it requires a practised eye to discover 
the difference, and a delicate mathematical instrument to measure it ; 
and yet the copy may be immeasurably inferior to the original. The 
whole merit depends upon the last refined touches,—the delicate 
manipulation which eludes any of the rough tests which we can apply. 
And so between the first-rate oarsman and a respectable imitator there 
are imperceptible shades of difference which must be felt rather than 
seen. If one man’s oar strikes the water an inch further forwards 
than another’s, it makes a difference which may determine the fate of 
arace. If another allows the rest of the crew to anticipate him by an 
imperceptible fraction of a second, he may shirk half his labour. A 
gain of an inch in a stroke would win the University race by more 
lengths than decided the race of last year. Hence the distinction 
between a winning and a losing crew may depend upon this last refine- 
ment of polish in the individual oarsman and the skill with which the 
crews are combined. That ‘‘ coach” whose stentorian remonstrances 
to “Four” and “ Seven” excited your astonishment was engaged in 
this delicate work ; he was the sculptor finishing his statue by touches 
imperceptible to vulgar eyes; the manufacturer who is conscious that 
the success of his instruments may be damaged by the smallest touch 
of rust,—by the most trifling imperfection in one of the joints of the 
machinery ; the poet who knows that perfection of form is as necessary 
to the genuine vitality of his work as force and vigour of conception. 
Now you will perhaps understand what is the merit of rowing con- 
sidered as an exhibition of skill. Inexperienced persons see little of the 
higher refinements of the art; but a connoisseur has a field for his 
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observations scarcely equalled in any other game. The great art of 
«‘ coaching "—a term which I must assume my foreigner to under- 
stand—has acquired an exceptional development in rowing, or, in other 
words, the theory of the right mode of applying force has been more 
carefully elaborated there than elsewhere. In cricket,a man practises 
bowling till by frequent applications of the rule of thumb he has found 
out how to produce the desired effect, and the consequences of his 
skil! soon make themselves felt. But in rowing we have to apply a 
more delicate, critical process, and to judge from a man’s form—that 
is, from minute peculiarities in his attitudes—whether or not he is an 
effective workman. To all which, I must add, that the tendency of 
every modern improvement is to make rowing more of a fine art, and 
less of a mere rough contest of strength. In old days, two crews 
simply set to work with raw, uncultivated strength, shoving a heavy 
bulk by main force through the water. In the graceful skiffs of the 
present day it is essential that strength should be applied at the right 
moment and in perfect harmony ; that the boat should be kept steady, 
that it should be neither jerked nor pressed downwards, but propelled 
by a steady force in precisely the right direction. It is the difference 
between cutting off a man’s leg with a hatchet and amputating it with 
proper surgical instruments. And when all the necessary conditions 
have been fulfilled, the sight of a man applying his power so as to 
produce the greatest possible effect, is one in which the connoisseur 
may recognise a skill equal to that of arts far more refined in appear- 
ance. 

Well, replies my inquisitive friend, I am not convinced by your in- 
genious argument (This sentence has the merit of paying an indirect 
compliment to myself, and of being obviously true, for no man is ever 
convinced on such points till he can judge for himself); but perhaps 
you can make a stronger case upon the other heads. 

There, I reply, you are certainly right. No one can doubt that, what- 
ever else rowing may be, it is an admirable trial of pluck. It is, with 
one exception, the only out-of-door sport practised by gentlemen for 
which any serious training is undertaken ; and training may be defined 
as the art of developing pluck. There are, as all moralists know, certain 
virtues which depend directly upon our physical organs. No man 
can be thoroughly healthy in mind who has a bad digestion. It is 
said that Calvinism was eradicated from a certain district in America 
simply by drainage. A thorough system of drains improved the 
general tone of health, and put an end not only to agues, but to the 
gloomy spirit favourable to unpleasant doctrine about predestination. 
On the same principle, courage is intimately connected with a vigorous 
condition of body. It is physically possible to go through efforts 
after a few weeks’ regular living which would have knocked you up 
at the beginning of the period; but training, if we look at it from a 
general point of view, should raise a man’s courage, not only by 
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diminishing the painful obstacles arising from excessive fat and other 
evils that flesh is heir to, but by more directly raising the morale of 
the subject. A trainer has not done half his work who allows his crew 
ever to get out of spirits, to contemplate the possibility of disaster, or 
to dwell upon their own fanciful or real ailments. A man about to 
start in a severe race should not only be clear in complexion, and 
well-developed in muscle, but should have the hearty confident smile 
which, being translated, means ‘ death or victory.” There is, as 
I have said, only one other game which, in this respect, is comparable, 
or perhaps superior to rowing—namely, running. A man at the end 
of four miles on land is, on an average, far more fatigued than after 
four miles on water. His heart has by that time become totally 
irreconcilable with his other internal arrangements ; it seems to be 
jumping into his mouth, knocking at his ribs, and swelling as though, 
like a young cuckoo, it considered all neighbouring organs as intruders 
to be crowded out. Running is perhaps pre-eminent as a means for 
giving a man a sensation suggestive of sudden death; but in other 
respects it falls far short of rowing. It develops less skill, for the 
directions which can be given as to style in running are comparatively 
few, and an awkward runner more frequently wins by sheer superiority 
of lungs or legs. And, as I may presently have to remark, it is very 
inferior trial of intellect, because people run on their own legs alone, 
and not on a system of sixteen legs, therein avoiding the ditticulty of 
bringing the said legs into harmony. Putting running out of the ques- 
tion, rowing has an unquestionable advantage in this department over 
allits rivals. Cricket is a noble game, and a man plays all the better 
for being in good health. I believe indeed that the mid-day luncheon 
is frequently observed to be a critical period ina match. Liquor of 
different kinds has a singular faculty for getting into bats and balls, 
and rendering their course unaccountable to the performers. This 
fact shows that a certain amount of training would be highly desirable ; 
but the occurrence of such aberrations proves also that the necessity 
for training has not yet forced itself very strongly upon the cricketing 
mind. A man who could exceed in beer the day before a University 
boat-race would certainly be capable of murdering his aunt; whereas, 
a cricketer guilty of a parallel excess would probably shrink, we 
may say, from any injury to the same relative of a deeper dye than 
assault and battery. In short, a severe training is the first condition 
of rowing races. The commandments obeyed by a University crew 
include severe prohibitions of eating or drinking beyond certain 
limits for five or six weeks previous to the race ; and no similar code is 
provided for elevens or for the competitors in any other match. If 
any doubt remains upon your minds, I may quote the dictum of an 
eminent surgeon, Mr. Skey, that the University race involves the 
greatest cruelty to animals of any known game. I consider the term 
“cruelty ” to be exaggerated; but substituting some such words as 
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trial of their muscular and constitutional strength, it is undoubtedly 
true ; and what would you have more ? 

What, indeed! is the obvious reply of the intelligent foreigner ; but 
I should like to know in what way a boat-race tests any intellectual 
faculties ; for, to say the most, that term of “animals” which you 
have just employed, though not excluding the human race, seems to 
imply that in the opinion of a good judge, the competitors in that 
contest have the lower element of our nature most prominently 
developed. They are, I repeat, fine-looking lads, but there is some- 
thing in their looks,—or perhaps in the way in which they are 
swaddled in divers wrappers,—which suggests affinities to a highly 
trained racehorse rather than to a transcendental philosopher. 

In so saying, is my answer, you show a certain superficiality. To be 
captain of a. University Eight requires qualities which would go some 
way to make a successful general, though not perhaps to enable their 
possessor to grapple with the theory of the Absolute and the Infinite. 
He ought to be a refined diplomatist, to have a rapid and decisive 
judgment, and the power of enforcing discipline. He should have the 
courage to hold firmly to his own opinion, and the rarer courage to 
make changes when it is necessary. A captain requires as much 
skill in composing a crew as a minister in forming his cabinet. It is 
not enough that the men separately should be good,—and the break- 
down of any one at a critical moment may ruin the whole plan,— 
but each must fit into his proper place. There are infinite diffi- 
culties in soothing small vanities, and propitiating silly jealousies ; 
as in the larger world, each man chosen is apt to make one grumbler 
at his selection and half a dozen grumblers at their exclusion ; and the 
mere task of keeping eight men in good temper who are all in a 
feverish state of hard work and excitement, and who have to take all 
their meals and pass most of their vacant hours in each other’s com- 
pany, is itself enough to try an angel. Bow is an unpopular man, 
and ill-natured people maintain that he has been put in out of 
favouritism ; Two takes the captain aside every other morning to 
reveal to him—not without gloomy satisfaction—a sure symptom of 
some new and fatal disease which he has just detected in a vital 
organ; Three is a picture of health and strength, but is so clumsy . 
that no one knows whether he can be licked into tolerable shape in 
time ; Four is a heavy good-tempered giant, who serves the invaluable 
purpose of being a butt to the rest of the crew at feeding times, but 
he is apt to lose his head, and then he is about as dangerous in a boat 
2s a startled elephant in a caravan; Five would be unimpeachable, 
but for dark hints that he has a private score at some unknown public- 
house ; Six labours under a chronic grievance, declaring with much 
loss of good temper to all his fellows that Four does not take his share 
of the work ; Seven is really delicate, as Two professes to be, and will 
conceal his ailments till it is too late to find a substitute ; and if the 
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captain does not himself row, Stroke probably considers hinself to be 
the one man in the University who understands the art of rowing, and 
has to be coaxed and wheedled into a decent subordination ; the cox- 
swain has been chosen after long deliberation on the ground that it is 
worth securing an ounce more brains at the cost of a stone more flesh, 
and all the crew are profoundly convinced that if they lose it will be 
owing to that superfluous weight in the stern-sheets. Then there are 
perplexities about the boat, about the details of the work, about the 
cruel examiners who will torture some members of the crew, about 
the food supplied, and about a hundred other matters which are a 
constant tax upon the unlucky captain’s fund of good humour. In 
short, a captain of a University crew is a man who has to put toge- 
ther a complex machine formed of human beings ; he has to choose it 
properly in the first instance, to adjust all its parts to each other, to 
keep it in good temper and due subordination, to prevent its stomachs 
from getting out of order or its muscles from growing flabby, and 
generally to devote to this compound Frankenstein an amount of time 
and attention which would almost entitle him to preside over an 
episcopal synod. Many races have been lost from the weakness of 
the crew, from the badness of the ship, from ill-luck in the start, and 
from a hundred other causes; but the one great and irremediable 
defect is a want of brains. Of course, this is not peculiar to rowing ; 
a cricket match requires the exercise of swift and decisive judgment 
still more than a boat-race ; and there are many other games in which, 
for the time, the strain upon the nerve and powers of self-command 
is greater than in rowing. But that which is peculiar, or almost pecu- 
liar, to rowing is the necessity of enforcing discipline for weeks, and 
indeed for months, before the critical day; for a good captain will 
sometimes have made arace safe before his opponent has begun to choose 
his crew ; his men will be like the Prussian troops, ready to be set in 
action at a moment's notice, whilst the opposition army may be as 
long in preparation as an Abyssinian expedition. It is the great 
demand upon this, as I may almost call it, statesman-like quality, 
which leads me to prefer rowing, on the whole, even to cricket, and 
certainly to any other amusement. 

Assuming that you have established your point, my friend might 
reply, there is still one question which occurs to the philosophic mind. 
You have sung the praises of rowing on the ground that above all 
other amusements it makes great demands upon a man’s moral and 
physical energies ; granting this to be true, there is one thing which, 
if possible, seems to me to be a still more essential property in an 
amusement,—namely, that it should amuse. Now rowing, by your 
account, is, above all things, admirable for the system of training 
which it renders necesgary, or, as it seems, for the trouble which it 
gives to the gentlemen in command, and for the amount of depri- 
vation which they have to inflict upon their subordinates. Can you 
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then seriously lay your hand upon your heart and say that rowing is 
pleasant ? 

To that I must answer that philosophers require to look into mat- 
ters rather more deeply than the outside world, in order to make out 
their case. If millstones were not in some degree transparent, we 
should be in danger of many unphilosophical conclusions. No doubt 
most that meets the eye in this, as in some other athletic pursuits, 
is the endurance of labour and discomfort. There is indeed a certain 
pleasure about any exertion of power, to the man who feels that he 
has a sufficient stock to draw upon; and neither rowing nor any other 
exercise should ever be pursued until the system becomes bankrupt, 
or till a man has to draw upon his constitutional capital as well as 
upon his daily supplies of strength. Still, there is a certain amount 
of pain connected with even a moderate degree of this exercise. 
There are blisters and excoriations upon various parts of your person. 
There is a horrid aching in the muscles to be overcome. There is 
the annoyance of turning out in all weathers, when the sun is 
blistering your bare arms, or the snow forming a soft chilly plaster 
upon your back. There is the severe strain when a strong headwind 
makes the labour of forcing your oar through the air almost equal to 
that of driving it through the water, or when a flooded stream seems 
to bring the boat to a standstill as soon as the pressure of the oars 
ceases to act upon the rowlocks, and, which is perhaps the most vexa- 
tious circumstance, you must sometimes endure the misery of feeling 
that other men in the crew are shirking their work, and cultivating an 
elegant at the expense of a forcible style. You will seldom feel 
more inclined to use strong language than when your neighbour rises 
from his seat as dry as a bone, without a hair turned, and compla- 
cently observes that he has found the boat go very easily to-day ; 
and there are infinite vexations to be endured at the hands of the 
faint-hearted and indifferent. There is in every crew some one who 
makes it a favour to row ; he generally keeps a mythical parent in the 
background, who disapproves of the amusement, and occasionally 
forbids him to continue it at the moment when he has become indis- 
pensable ; and there is the over-zealous man who conceals a swelled 
hand till it has to be cut open, and its proprietor laid on the shelf for 
a fortnight. And then there are all the detestable annoyances with 
which fortune persecutes the brave,—the oar that breaks at the start, 
the boat that has a hole knocked in it at the last moment, and the 
brutal tutor, now, it must be admitted, a rarity, who cuts through all 
your arrangements by enforcing compliance with some tyrannical regu- 
lations as to lectures and examinations. All this, and much more, 
might be urged by an ingenious advocatus diaboli, but it is based upon 
a sophistry. There is nothing from Christian morality down to play- 
ing dominoes which may not be made to appear unpleasant by 
insisting upon the incidental annoyances that may result from the 
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practice. After all, the greatest pleasure in life is to have a fanatical 
enthusiasm about something: it may be the collection of pictures or of 
foreign postage stamps,—the preaching of teetotalism or of ritualism,— 
it matters comparatively little what is the special hobby upon which a 
man should mount ; but the possession of at least one hobby, if not of 
a complete stud of hobbies, is the first condition towards a thorough 
enjoyment of life. It is commonly said that chess is too severe an 
intellectual trial to be suitable as an amusement ; and the argument is 
& very sound one against learning chess for those who cannot devote 
their time to it; but the intense attention which is willingly granted 
by a good chess-player is the best proof of the powerful attractions 
of the occupation. Now this is the real glory of rowing ; it is a tem- 
porary fanaticism of the most intense kind; whilst it lasts it is less a 
mere game than areligion ; and unlike other games, it lasts throughout 
a year, and whilst it continues it may be made to occupy every hour 
of the day. 

A rowing man passes his whole day, and day after day, if he 
chooses, in some occupation connected with his favourite sport. 
When he is not actually rowing, or running, or conscientiously devour- 
ing his allotted modicum of victuals, he may be picking up gossip, 
proving to the satisfaction of his own crew that they did the course 
the day before in 8’ 19” instead of 8’ 21”, and that their rivals were at 
most 2’ less, which is not enough to secure a success. Or he may be 
going through some subtle piece of diplomacy,—persuading some man 
to row whose friends, or studies, or health forbid it, or simply loung- 
ing about in a dignified manner at some other resort, with the pleasant 
unconsciousness that men are whispering behind his back, ‘‘ There is 
the stroke of the Boniface boat,”—as perhaps in the larger world, 
though vanity is no longer so simple or so easily satisfied, a man may 
like to be pointed out at a club as the future solicitor-general, or the 
best candidate for the vacant bishopric. Little knots of such enthu- 
siasts gather together in each other’s rooms, when they might be 
better employed, and discuss the prospects of the next race as eagerly 
as their elders canvass the state of the Funds. And the day ends, 
perhaps, with dinner and a prolonged chat with some celebrity of 
former times, who discourses of races won by eighteen inches, of the 
great struggle when the losing crew imitated the fabulous feat of the 
Vengeur, and rowed till the water reached to their waists, of the more 
ancient race when the immortal seven-oared crew defeated their 
antagonists with eight, and of contests in still remoter ages, some of 
the actors in which have long since attained to bishoprics or high 
state offices. Miserable trifling, you say, for a human being endowed 
with a soul, and with more or less reasoning powers. But that is 
exactly my point. A man is not a thorough historian till he grudges 
no expenditure of toil upon trifles, till he is ready to spend a week in 
determining the true Christian name of some one who died and was 
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forgotten by the world three centuries ago. He is not a lover till he 
cares about the smallest flower that has dropped from his mistress’s 
hand. And, by a parity of reasoning, he cannot be thoroughly in 
love with an amusement till its very trifles become sacred in his eyes. 
The fact that some men spend many days of their youth after the 
manner I have described, is a proof of the intensity of the passion 
which rowing can occasionally inspire; and though some industrious 
mer boast that it need only occupy a small part of their time, I think 
it is generally found to be like other objects of a devoted passion— 
rather jealous of any rival. Too warm an enthusiasm necessarily 
burns itself out in a short time; and few men have any opportunity 
to devote time to it in later life. There are very few navigable rivers 
where the art can be practised, especially after the epoch at which a 
man’s stomach is inclined to interfere with his knees. Most oarsmen, 
therefore, confine their period of zeal to the years when they have no 
distraction more serious than their studies; or, in other words, can 
devote their whole time to rowing. And yet, though soon laid aside, 
there is no amusement which leaves behind it pleasanter memories. 
To be in the same boat with a man is a proverbial expression imply- 
ing the closest conceivable bond of union. If you take a walking tour 
with a friend, there are hours at least during which he is your bitterest 
enemy, for no insult is more grievous than that put upon you by your 
partner in such a temporary alliance when he proposes with an off- 
hand air to increase the pace by a mile or so an hour, just as you 
have developed a peculiarly fine specimen of blister on the ball of the 
foot. It is not in human nature to be yoked to a fellow-creature in a 
tie of such a nature without occasionally finding that it galls. In 
such games, again, as cricket, I need hardly say that the pleasure of 
having made a good score frequently reconciles a man to a disgraceful 
defeat of his side. But the bond established for the time being 
between the members of a racing crew, is perhaps the closest known, 
with the single and doubtful exception of marriage. If Bow has a pain 
in his inside, its effects communicate themselves to Two, Three, Four, 
and down to Stroke. They are for the time being a consolidated whole, 
—like those polyps which, as natural historians tell us, live in a strange 
community with but one stomach amongst the lot. Anything that 
disagrees with one, is immediately felt by the rest. They have a 
common glory or a common disgrace ; and the consequence is that in 
after life there is no bond which establishes a greater claim than 
that of having belonged to the same crew, whilst the next strongest 
claim is to have belonged to the rival crew. The Cam is a very ugly 
stream ; perhaps, take it all together, the ugliest in Europe. Yet an 
old Cambridge oarsman, walking down its slimy banks, is often moved 
by a strange emotion, of course to be sternly suppressed. There is 
not a corner nor a reach which is not associated in his mind with 
triumphs or misfortunes of which it is the greatest pleasure that they 
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were encountered in common with the friends of perhaps the 
pleasantest parts of his life. If rowing does nothing else, it serves as 
a bond of unusual strength for drawing men together just at the time 
when their affections are, so to speak, most malleable and most co- 
hesive ; when they have the greatest faculty for receiving and retain- 
ing new impressions. Rowing brings back to me some unpleasant 
associations,—especially certain hardships endured in a perfectly 
absurd attempt to reduce myself to a state of unnatural weakness, 
which was called training,—but it is also so inseparably bound up with 
memories of close and delightful intimacies, that it almost makes me 
sentimental. To my mind, the pleasantest of all such bonds are those 
which we form with fellow-students by talking nonsense with them, 
and mistaking it for philosophy ; but an average undergraduate wants 
some more material bond, and I know none which acts with more 
energy than a common devotion to such an absorbing amuse- 
ment. 

Of course, replies my friend, the memory of having been shut up 
in my youth in solitary confinement with one pleasant companion 
might be incidentally agreeable; and you may sincerely enjoy the 
recollection of a bondage endured with some early friends. Still you 
don’t deny that it is a bondage, and a very strait bondage. Yqu only 
say that the fact that you submitted to it proves that, for some in- 
scrutable reason, you must have enjoyed it. But this suggests one 
other question. You liked your sport so much as to submit to great 
hardships in its pursuit; did you not like it so much as permanently 
to injure your health? The fanatical devotion to boating pursuits 
which indicates, if you please, a certain pleasure—to me quite inseru- 
table—in the amusement, must also lead to sacrifices of obvious 
sanitary considerations to this strange god. 

That has been the subject, I answer, of a never-ending contro- 
versy. There is a floating legend which is always hurled at the 
heads of ambitious oarsmen. It is stated of a crew, which per- 
formed some astonishing feat, that every man was dead within 
two or three years. I have heard this legend applied to at least 
half a dozen crews, and in every case I have found that it was 
unfounded. Not long ago I met at Henley Regatta five members 
of one of the crews to which it is most commonly applied. They 
were all men of unusually healthy appearance for their time cf 
life,—though perhaps a trifle fatter than might have been desired,— 
and I happened to know two others who were both at that time 
alive and well. I put down most such stories to the continued 
existence of what is called, I believe, the mythopwie faculty, which 
means the faculty of telling a lie in order to prove a doubtful proposi- 
tion. Of late, however, one of those little controversies by which the 
Times kindly amuses our vacations and fills its columns has been 
raging on the subject; and a distinguished surgeon has given an 
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opinion very unfavourable to rowing. To speak candidly, I have not 
the least doubt that rowing sometimes causes severe evils to its more 
zealous devotees. I have known a large number of the most dis- 
tinguished oarsmen for the last fifteen years, and very few of them, so 
far as I could tell, have suffered any injury from the result. Certainly, 
if I wished to produce models of health and strength, I should take 
some old University oarsmen ; sturdy, square-shouldered, deep-chested 
men, who seem to have been put together of the best materials regardless 
of expense. I have known other cases, again, of men who have been 
quoted to me more than once as examples of the evil done by rowing, 
for whose weakness I could have assigned a very different cause. Row- 
ing is undoubtedly a severe exertion, and it takes very little argument 
to prove that it is a dangerous amusement when combined with certain 
others of a less presentable kind. A rowing undergraduate is, of 
necessity, a youth in the full flush of strength and animal spirits, who 
labours under a total ignorance of some very necessary laws of health. 
Moreover, he is very often, I will not say generally, possessed of no 
particular ambition in regard to University studies. Consequently in 
the intervals of racing and training he is a fine, vigorous, and thoroughly 
idle young man. Now without relying upon the authority of Dr. Watts, 
we know that there is a personage who is occasionally in the habit of 
providing employment for the hands of young gentlemen of this class. 
Since rowing and other athletic sports have become almost an author- 
ised part of the University system, and have therefore ceased to be in 
the slightest degree disreputable, rowing has no longer been left in the 
hands of those who are expressively called ‘‘ fast” undergraduates ; the 
average of morality may, therefore, be as high amongst the devotees 
of rowing as amongst other fragments of the little University world ; 
but that is only saying that it includes a good many lads who are 
rather too fond of pleasure to be particular. There can be no doubt 
that when a man alternates periods of severe training with periods of 
undesirable indulgence, he is burning the candle at both ends, and is 
likely to pay the penalty. I mention this, which it is unnecessary 
to expand into detail, because I have known many cases in which, so 
to speak, the saddle has been put on the wrong horse, and rowing set 
down as the avowed cause of evils that in fact were due to a combina- 
tion of rowing with much less legitimate amusements,—in some cases 
to the latter amusements only. When a young man has injured his 
constitution he tells his mother,—unless he has too strong remains of 
conscience,—that the evil is owing to the exhausting effects of over- 
study ;—in the same circumstances, he knows that his friends will 
require a slightly more plausible account, and he makes rowing the 
scapegoat. I could even mention cases in which a man has really 
injured his health by over-reading for examinations, but in which he 
persisted in attributing his ailments to having rowed two or three 
seratch races some years beforehand. It is the old story of giving a 
é 
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dog a bad name. Any one who feels a pain in his leg says that the 
dog has bitten him. 

After every deduction on this score, there doubtless remain cases 
—I know not whether many or few—in which rowing has been 
really the cause of grave and sometimes fatal diseases. Mr. Skey 
injured his case by over-statement, and by endeavouring to make out 
what every tyro in rowing knows to be absurd. He declared that 
over a four-mile course the boats raced at full speed the whole way, 
each struggling for the lead from start to finish. The thing is really 
impossible. Any crew that ever got into a boat might be rowed to 
a standstill in a quarter of the time, indeed in much less than that, 
if they really exerted their powers to their utmost limit. Nothing is 
a more acknowledged cause of defeat than an attempt to start at too 
many strokes a minute, and, in short, it is as mistaken a notion that 
boats go off at the top of their speed, as it would be that horses in 
the Derby do the same. For all this, long races such as those at 
Putney are a severe trial; and still more severe, in my opinion, 
are the races at Henley. The course there is shorter, but one man 
frequently rows three or four races in the day under a burning sun, 
and sometimes with the result, as I can testify, of complete pros- 
tration for the time. The committee ought, in my opinion, to put a 
stop to this practice,—even at the cost of diminishing the attractions 
of the Regatta. The great race at Putney, however, is undoubtedly 
severe enough, though the men seldom seem to suffer very much at 
the time. One great cause of the injury sometimes resulting was 
the absurd theory of training formerly prevalent, which, instead of 
enabling the men to bear the race, seemed carefully designed to 
weaken them. The doctrine which used ‘to be current amongst 
young men, so far as there was any consistent doctrine at all, was 
adopted, I imagine, from that current amongst prize-fighters, who, 
whatever their other merits, are not qualified to give very trust- 
worthy medical opinions. A prize-fighter was generally an older 
man, accustomed to a rougher style of living, and bloated by 
attendance at public-houses. It was a great thing to cut off his 
liquor, to sweat down his superfluous fat, and to put him on a simple 
diet. When University lads were trained on the same principles, it 
was something like training a two-year old in the same fashion as 
an aged horse. They had been accustomed to a varied, though not 
immoderate diet, and were suddenly reduced to great masses of raw 
beef steak, of which it was a point of honour to swallow as much as 
possible, with the natural consequences of boils, indigestions, and 
various other inconveniences. Then, although they were generally 
in good condition and wind, it was held that they must be sweated 
till they had lost perhaps a stone in weight, and a man was proud 
of the number of pounds of which he could get rid. There was a 
theory about “internal fat,” which was supposed somehow or other 
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to fill up a man’s inside, and impede the action of his other organs. 
It was thought that this might be melted down whilst the muscles 
were strengthened by steady exercise. I am no physiologist, but I 
imagine that the human frame has a more delicate and complex 
organisation than this mechanical theory implies, and that you can’t 
safely melt bits of it out, any more than you can cut bits out, with- 
out a danger of deranging the other organs. In short, men were 
over-fed with indigestible lumps of meat, and at the same time were 
reduced arbitrarily in weight till they frequently came to the final 
contest in the lowest tone of health, and broke down immediately 
afterwards. I hope that more sensible modes of treatment have 
lately come into fashion, and that even the astonishing fact has been 
learnt that different men have different constitutions, and consequently 
require different styles of treatment. And I feel no doubt that with 
reasonable precautions, the exercise of boat-racing might be made 
as safe as any other strong exercise. Only the authorities should 
certainly take care, as they might with perfect ease, that men should 
not join in such contests without due medical authorisation in all 
doubtful cases. 

What you say, my friend would reply, is doubtless admirable. 
You have shown, to your own satisfaction at any rate, that rowing 
implies an amount of skill, of energy, and of judgment, which makes 
it an admirable school for many good qualities ; that it is a sport which 
is pursued with a spirit which proves it to be really enjoyable, and 
that with due precautions it need not be hurtful to the health. I 
will add,—without troubling you to prove it,—that the love of such 
athletic pursuits is a very admirable characteristic of English insti- 
tutes, and, so long as it is preached with common-sense and’ without 
cant, deserves the approval of all intelligent persons. But with your 
permission I must ask one question more ;—is not the devotion to 
such pursuits somewhat incompatible with a due devotion to study ? 
Universities should encourage athletic sports, but surely not to the 
prejudice of learning. 

To this my reply would be—Pray look at that admirable specimen 
of Early English architecture which you are in danger of passing 
unnoticed. Or if no such specimen were at hand, I should endeavour 
to hit upon some other means for giving a new turn to a conversation 
which threatened to become embarrassing. 





STEPHEN LANGTON. 
A CHAPTER ON THE CHARTER. 


We broach no new doctrine, nor take an isolated position, when we 
say that much of the history—especially of the early and middle 
ages—of our country remains to be written. Our most trustworthy 
and painstaking historians have too credulously accepted the testi- 
mony of chroniclers who have written with the narrow animus of 
partisans, and have surveyed events and men through eyes so jaun- 
diced by personal enmity and petty jealousy, that to many of these 
writings there cannot be accorded a higher level than to political 
pamphlets in the present day; and often the historians themselves, 
unable or not sufficiently diligent to prosecute their inquiries to a 
reliable basis, have summed up their own ignorance by stigmatising 
the people of the particular place and period as a race of barbarians 
of whom no records remain, or as the people of a dark age. Thanks 
to the patient industry of antiquarians, archeologists, and local his- 
torians, who are occupied within their own localities disentombing 
musty and forgotten records, unravelling the tangled web of family 
histories, and tracing their connection with the national story, reading 
the chronicles of mounds and monuments, and interpreting the voices 
of scattered relics, —thanks to these men, many of our received notions 
are being blown away, and it will soon be within the power of some 
master spirit, working amidst these materials, to pace firmly and 
confidently along, and write something more than a budget of unsatis- 
factory theories about our ancestors. Already we have conceded 
much of that obloquy which was wont to be showered down upon 
Cromwell, and we no longer stigmatise him as a designing tyrant 
seeking only his own elevation ; whilst, on the other hand, we are 
beginning to see that notwithstanding the whitewash of Hume and 
Clarendon, no palliation can be offered for the character and conduct of 
the Stuarts ; no one now-a-days, with any regard to his reputation as 
an historical authority, would commit himself to the term barbarous, as 
applied to our early ancestors, the ancient Britons; Richard III. has 
ceased to be the repulsive mental and physical deformity at which, as 
children, we were taught to shudder; to us Becket is no patriot, nor 
Hudibras an historian. We are opening our eyes to the fact that our 
established authorities, from Bede to Clarendon, are either voices from 
the cells of monks, whose world lay within the four walls of their 
domicile, or the prose minstrelsy of rewarded bards, glorifying the 
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deeds of their patrons and blackening those of their opponents. Virgil, 
hampered by kind offices, gives to his patron a fame foretold in the 
days when Rome existed but in the creative will of the gods, and 
asserts that in the circling ages, 


‘‘ Nascetur pulchra Trojanus origine Caesar 
Imperium oceano famam qui terminet astris 
Julius a magno demissum nomen Iulo.””—n, Lib. I. 286. 


And so it was with historians in the early and middle ages. Writing 
under the wings of kings and princes, the only encouragers of the 
writer’s art, they invariably tried to trace the power and position of 
their patron or hero to some masterstroke of providential wisdom 
and foresight, whilst his enemies are invariably huddled together to 
form a dark background, the more fully to contrast the glories of the 
great centre-piece. 

We have another remark to make, and that in regard to the writers 
of school histories. With all deference to the gentlemen recently so 
warmly engaged in the controversy about the Latin accidence, there 
is a subject of wider importance in our national educational system, of 
which the text-books are in a very unsatisfactory state. Nothing can 
be more worthless or absurd than the historical knowledge of the 
school-boys and girls of the present day. We dare venture to say 
that while at two-thirds of our schools the majority would be able to 
tell the exact numbers killed in all the important battles, and all the 
stories about the Black Prince and Ceur de Lion which are pure 
fiction, while they could tell how Alfred burnt the cakes, and William I. 
was so strong that no one could bend his bow or handle his sword, 
would perhaps know the position of the Barebones Parliament in 
history because it is an amusing name, and be able to repeat all the 
adventures of the old and young Chevaliers, they could tell nothing 
of our great social and political struggles, of charters won and prin- 
ciples advanced ; they know nothing of the martyrs of liberty, or the 
pioneers of freedom, nothing of those of our forefathers who sowed in 
tears and watered with their blood the germs of all that is contained 
in the proud boast, Civis Anglicanus sum ; and if you spoke to them 
of such names as Langton, Moore, Pym, Hampden, and others, they 
would stare at you in blank silence. To them the teachings of his- 
tory are of gaudy trapped warriors and deeds of prowess and mystery ; 
of the greater struggles of their forefathers they know nothing. It is 
painful to notice how daily, in all classes of society, the consciousness 
of this poverty of historical knowledge is forced upon us. Nor are 
many of our leading professional examinations much more than a 
farce upon historical acquirements. The writer remembers some time 
ago having to pass a professional examination, and on the history 
paper being handed to him, the first question that met his eye was 
the old stock one, “‘ Name three of the greatest generals, and your 
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reason.” Such is the trammelling effect of our text-books that, in 
what is looked upon as one of the most learned occupations of life, 
such trash goes to make up an examination in history. 

When history becomes true to her high vocation, Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1207—1228), will stand out as the most 
prominent figure in the records of the Plantagenet line ; and yet we 
shall be speaking within bounds if we say that he is, at the present 
day, the least known of all our country’s benefactors, historians 
great and small having seemingly conspired to grant him honours as 
grudgingly as possible. Even Hallam, usually so rigidly just, has 
dismissed his services in a couple of lines.* It is his life, as bound 
up in the great foundation of English liberty, we propose briefly to 
trace in the present paper. 

Whether we view Langton as a scholar, an ecclesiastic, or a states- 
man, we shall find him alike worthy of the best efforts of the biographer 
and the closest scrutiny of the student ; but it is mainly as a states- 
man, disinterested amidst so much selfishness, generous amidst so 
much petty tyranny, pure amidst so many inducements to self- 
aggrandisement, morally brave amidst so much moral cowardice,— 
the counterpart in everything of his king,—that he merits a page in 
history. There is a great dearth of materials for the life of Langton, 
and his character is chronicled in great deeds rather than in the ful- 
some biographies of his contemporaries. The curtain of uncertainty 
first draws aside to reveal to us the young student at Paris, eminent 
as a poet, a biblical scholar, and a lawyer, and the friend of the future 
Innocent ITI. When the latter was called to the papal chair, probably 
influenced by the double motive of promoting the advancement of his 
friend, and at the same time wishing to strengthen his councils by having 
near him as a trusted adviser one of such great ability, of whose interest 
he was assured, he summoned Langton to Rome, in 1206, in order to 
confer upon him the office of cardinal-priest; but even before his 
induction into this office events were conspiring to call him to a still 
more elevated post. In July of the previous year, Hubert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, died; and consequent thereon arose a quarrel as to 
the right of appointing a successor. The monks of Christchurch 
possessed the right of voting in the election of their archbishop, and 
some of the junior canons met secretly and nominated their sub-prior, 
Reginald. The king and the senior canons were enraged at this act of 
temerity in filling so important a post without their concurrence, and 
appointed the Bishop of Norwich; while the suffragans, forming a 
third body, dissented from both, and all three parties appealed to 
Rome. Various motives no doubt moved Innocent III. to set aside 
both elections, and prefer in their stead one who from continued inter- 
course he had found of unblemished probity, and who, from the mas- 


* “Middle Ages,”’ vol. ii. p. 327. 
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culine vigour of his mind, was capable of upholding the interests of the 
Church in this distant and at times somewhat refractory province, 
while his distinguished abilities would grace so high a position. 
Accordingly he directed the monks forming the deputations of appeal 
to make choice of Langton. After some demur, conquered by a threat 
of excommunication, they submitted; and in the following year (1207) 
Langton was consecrated Primate of England. There was little of 
auspicious promise in the tyrannical act by which Langton was thrust 
upon the English Church. He received his appointment by a stretch 
of prerogative which the best period of his life was bent upon opposing. 
It may be wondered that he should be willing to receive his appoint- 
ment under these circumstances. But when we consider the doctrine 
of implicit obedience to the Father of the Church which he had been 
educated under, the probability that such a stretch of power was not 
uncommon at Rome, and the factious spirit in which the appeal was 
made, we can easily suppose that he saw nothing in the means to 
repel him from the end. 

John, when mformed of the conduct of the Pope, flew into a 
towering passion, and, with his usual blasphemy, swore by God's 
teeth that the appointment of the Bishop of Norwich should be com- 
pleted and confirmed. He expelled the monks of Christchurch, and 
confiscated their revenues. Innocent, in retaliation, placed the 
country under an Interdict (1208), followed by excommunication of 
John (1209). Thus the struggle of threats and recriminations went 
on until 1212, when the Pope produced the forged decretals giving 
him power to depose a monarch for immoralities. He at once de- 
clared John to be deposed, gave the kingdom to Philip of France, 
and encouraged all Europe to join the league against him as a holy 
crusade. John, alarmed at the preparations of Philip, but still more 
by the intelligence of disaffection in his own army, submitted ; and in 
May, 1213, did homage to Pandulph, the Pope’s legate, agreeing to 
Langton’s appointment, and resigning England and Ireland “to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and his successors in the 
apostolic chair.” Under protection of this submission, and a warrant 
of safe conduct, Stephen Langton landed at Dover in July; and it is 
with his life for the next three years that our task primarily concerns 
itself,—it is now that we have the display of that broad catholic 
patriotism which in itself forms such a noble study. 

Pending the controversy betwixt John and the Pope, Langton 
had taken up his residence at the monastery of Pontigny, where 
the tranquillity of the place called him to his books and studies, 
which, notwithstanding his participation in public affairs, were at 
once his most congenial pursuits and his favourite refuge. Pontigny 
had been the residence of Thomas A’Becket, on the occasion of his 
flight from Henry II., fifty years before ; and this, coupled with the 
fact that Langton himself, from a mistaken estimate of Becket’s 
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character and a slight similarity of their positions, had elevated him 
into an ideal, has caused a comparison to be instituted between the 
two archbishops. But their characters are widely different. Becket 
was a proud, overbearing, bigoted churchman, ever attempting to 
elevate the ecclesiastical above the civil power, thus making the Church 
the refuge of crime and infamy. His concern for the Church was a 
mere exaggerated estimate of the necessity of great temporal power 
being placed in the hands of the Church. He lacked conciliation 
and discretion, and his displays of power were as offensive to good 
taste as they were nauseous to those who came within their range. 
His great principle seems to have been to make every one who came 
within his influence smart under a sense of inferiority, and in his proud 
insolence he once insisted upon the king holding his stirrup whilst he 


mounted his horse. Langton, on the contrary, was never a mere . 


ecclesiastic ; though primate of the Romish Church, he never forgot 
that he was an Englishman ; though the first on the peerage-roll, that 
he was still a man; and thus, while he rejected unlimited power as 
the price of his desertion of the popular cause, in drafting the Charter 
he claims that the privileges granted to the knights in capite shall by 
them, in turn, be granted to their vassals and villeins. 

While at Pontigny, Langton had been in correspondence with the 
English barons, who, roused by the rapacious exactions, the outrageous 
tyranny, and the unscrupulous conduct, both in public and private, 
of King John, had formed themselves into a league to resist his law- 
less practices, and check his villainies. With these barons Langton 
had taken counsel concerning the unhappy state of the country; he 
had been privy to that disaffection which had mainly induced the sub- 
mission of John to the Pope; on them more than on the safe conduct 
of John he had relied for protection in England. And thus, when he 
landed in this country he found himself at the head of two great 
struggles which ultimately clashed in his person, and to some extent 
paralysed his powers,—he was not only the representative of the Pope 
claiming the supremacy of the Church, but the leader of a great party 
struggling for popular rights and liberties. Langton supplied what the 
barons most needed,—a head and a calm counsellor. The feudal 
system,—or rather that, coupled with the turmoil of Stephen’s reign,— 
had engendered a universal distrust of each other amongst the barons; 
they were totally unused to act together, and had to learn that there 
was such a thing as unity of interest; but this they were fast learning 
under the tutorship of John. They were men perhaps of not very 
brilliant intellect, but of strong common-sense; more trained in the 
arts of war than the cavils of law, they knew little of jurisprudence, 
but they were conscious of defrauded rights, and were willing to die 
for them if they had but one to speak for them, to utter their com- 
plaints and demand their privileges. True, at first they were dubious 
and hésitant ; their very instincts and every surrounding influence taught 
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them that kingly prerogative was almost unlimited. Nor should we 
wonder that it needed more than ordinary courage to break loose 
from all their traditions,—to fight against the banner they had been 
wont to follow,—to lift the sword where they used to bend the 
knee. With what joy must they have hailed the advent of Langton, 
when he showed them that the rights they demanded were theirs by 
ancient charter, to be guarded by them as they valued their knightly 
oaths. ; 

In his first public act we see how faithfully Langton fulfilled the 
duties of his double office, how while he exacted an oath of fealty to 
Innocent III., he, with a foresight not to be too highly appreciated, 
mindful of the future interests of the nation, compelled John to swear 
“that he would renew all the good laws of his ancestors, especially 
those of King Edward ; * that he would annul bad ones, would judge 
his subjects according to the just decrees of his courts, and would 
restore his rights to each and all.” + In the restitution—which fol- 
lowed this return of John to the bosom of the Church—of those who 
had suffered from the interdict by deprivation of their benefices, and 
by exile, Langton gave an indication of the independent course of 
resistance to oppression he intended to pursue, by siding with the poor 
clergy against the king, backed as he was in his wrong-doing by the 
Pope. Thus early did his two offices clash. 

Received again into the Church, the disaffection at home lulled, all 
his apparent differences adjusted, John, in the pride of his regained 
power, resolved to punish his great rival, Philip of France. Having 
appointed a regent, he summoned his council and set out on his expe- 
dition. The council met shortly after the departure of the king, and 
here it was that Langton first openly assumed the leadership of 
the patriots, and in a later council (August, 1213) he bound the barons 
together with an oath, and placed a definite object before them by 
reminding them that in absolving the king he had made him promise to 
observe the good “ laws of Edward the Confessor.”” And if this was nota 
sufficiently definite basis to claim redress upon, he produced that charter 
which Henry I. had granted immediately upon his succession to the 
throne in order to conciliate the people to his usurpation. The most 
important provisions of this charter were promises ‘‘ to do away with 
all the evil practices with which the kingdom of England is now 
unjustly oppressed,” and ‘to restore to you the law of King Edward, 


* “The people had begun to look back to a more ancient standard of law. 
The Norman conquest and all that had ensued upon it, had endeared the memory 
of their Saxon government. . . . Hence it became the favourite cry to 
demand the laws of Edward the Confessor. . . . But what these laws were, 
or more properly perhaps, these customs subsisting in the Confessor’s age, was not 
very distinctly understood. . . . In claiming the laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor our ancestors meant but the redress of grievances which tradition told 
them had not always existed.””—Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 324. 

t Roger of Wendover, p. 329. 
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with the amendments “ which my father by the advice of his barons 
made in it.”+ The production and reading of this almost for- 
gotten charter spurred on the barons, rousing the greatest enthusiasm 
amongst them, and they unanimously vowed that they would wrest 
back with the sword a confirmation of this charter to their fathers. 
Proclamations were then issued in the name of the king, commanding 
the laws of Henry I. to be observed, and denouncing punishment against 
those tools of John who were still carrying out his policy. This 
strange course of proceeding was not long in reaching the ear of 
John, and in the following year he returned highly incensed, resolved to 
punish his audacious council, and nip in the bud this incipient rebellion. 

In the spring of 1215, having assembled an army, he marched 
northwards, pillaging and destoying everything in his path. Langton 
with his retinue met him at Northampton, and sternly demanded an 
explanation of his conduct, and reminded him of his oath when he 
absolved him at Winchester, and said, ‘ This barbarous violence is 
2 direct breach of your oath. You are bound in the first place, if 
there is cause of offence, to summon the offenders to your courts, 
that they may be tried and judged by their peers.” ‘* Rule you the 
Church, and leave me to rule the State,’ was the king's infuriated 
reply, as he dismissed the primate. John continued the march, but 
Langton followed him, and loftily rebuked his conduct. John, finding 
that threats and harsh words were ineffective upon the prelate, 
wilily resolved upon bribery, and granted to the clergy a charter 
relinquishing to them the prerogative of free election on the occur- 
rence of all vacancies. But he had to deal with a man as pure as 
he was brave; and as in the meanwhile the barons had assembled 
an army in every way superior to his own, and which they called ‘‘the 
army of God and the Holy Church,” John saw no hope in open resist- 
ance, and consented to call a convocation of the barons, or, following 
the quaint language of the old historian, ‘* The king finding the 
barons so resolute in their demands, was much concerned at their 
impetuosity. When he saw that they were furnished for battle, he 
replied that it was a great and difficult thing which they asked, from 
which he required a respite until after Easter, that he might have 
space for consideration ; and if it were in the power of himself or the 
dignity of the Crown, they should receive satisfaction. But at length, 
after many proposals, the king unwillingly consented that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ely, and William Marshal (Earl 
of Pembroke) should be made sureties, and that by their intercession 

* The reference may probably be to that Charter of William the Conqueror 
which is well authenticated and runs thus: “ We will, enjoin, and grant that all 
freemen of our kingdom shall enjoy their lands in peace, free from all tallage 
and from every unjust exaction, so that nothing but their service lawfully due 
to us shall be demanded at their hands.”—See Hallam, Middle Ages, p. 323, and 


note xi. p. 415. 
t Mekins, p. 310. 
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on the day fixed he would satisfy all.”* In the meanwhile he sent 
to the Pope for protection. Innocent immediately and peremptorily 
ordered Langton to support John against the barons. Again his two 
offices clashed. But heedless of the mandate of the Pope, Langton 
encouraged the barons not to desist. On the appointed day the barons 
assembled, two thousand strong, with a long train of armed attendants. 
John, who kept a safe distance from them, sent to know their demands. 
A schedule, containing a recital of the laws, &c., they claimed, was 
handed to the deputation, and upon their presenting it to the king 
he answered, “ Why do they not at once demand my crown? By 
God's teeth, no liberties shall be granted to those whose object is to 
make me their slave.” In vain Langton and Pembroke advised the 
king to comply with the demand of his subjects; he appealed to his 
favourite arbitrator—arms—and fled to London. The barons accepted 
the appeal, and marched upon his castles, and on to London, their 
ranks swelling at every step, all classes flocking to the “army of 
God and the Church.” Alarmed at their progress, the king agreed 
to a conference at Runymede, and named the 9th of June, afterwards 
postponed to the 15th. Thither on the appointed day came the con- 
tending parties, the barons with a countless number of retainers, 
John with but seven followers, and there, after much negotiating, the 
“ Articuli Magne Carte,” afterwards expanded into ‘‘ Magna Charta,” 
received the royal seal, 15th June, 1215. History does not expressly 
inform us what hand drafted this great document, but there can be 
no doubt of it. One only of that immense throng of barons could 
have done it, and it remains to the present day a model piece of 
legislature. Jurists may cavil at its untechnical forms, critics may 
laugh at its rude Latinity, but nor jurists nor critics can deny its 
terseness, compactness, unambiguity, and sufficiency. There is no 
superfluity, nor anything wanting. And if Langton had done nothing 
more than to draft this document, he would have deserved the most 
kindly remembrance from his countrymen. But when we remember 
how, in spite of the greatest inducements to withdraw his support, he 
had preserved his integrity to this cause, how that 'e had prevented the 
great barons from being bought into desertion by a promise of great 
privileges to their order, and how he endangered his very position as 
primate by his fidelity, we begin to feel a deeper debt than mere words 
can repay. Without any wish to disparage or underrate the services of 
Pembroke and those other barons who co-operated with him, we do 
not speak unadvisedly when we say that without Langton’s aid no 
deed so comprehensive as Magna Charta would have been obtained until 
a much later period, nor indeed would any charter at all have been 
obtained for many years. Had he merely taken a negative position, his 
very indifierence would have paralysed them ; but had he actively sided 
with John, the confederation must have inevitably been destroyed. 


* Mathew Paris. 
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We do not say but that concessions of some kind must have been made. 
The yoke was becoming too heavy to be borne. But those conces- 
sions would probably have been very bare. John, wily and cunning, 
had a thousand crafts against men less clear-sighted and trained in 
the ways of the world than Langton. Langton was to the people 
such a leader as none else could have been. His administrative 
abilities were of a high order; difficulties seemed to vanish under 
his touch, the most tortuous path opened up clear before his eye, 
every emergency was found provided for at the critical moment ;— 
there were the barons ready equipped to enforce the demand for a 
conference ; there was the schedule of broken laws when asked for ; 
and, above all, there was the broad comprehensive Charter, well 
pondered, and widely inclusive, when the time came to demand its 
acceptance. His powers of conciliation and of inspiring confidence 
were equally prominent. Of the necessity of his leadership to the 
barons we need no greater proof than subsequent events, when, on 
the recall of Langton to Rome, they were scattered before John like 
chaff before the wind. 

Of the details of the Charter it is not our province to speak. <A 
document so frequent on the tongues of all should surely be too well 
known to need quotation; and, merely endorsing the opinion of one 
of our historians, that no new principle of liberty has been infused 
into our Constitution since its date, but that every subsequent con- 
stitutional struggle has been fought round some one or other of its 
provisions, we resume the thread of our narrative. 

John, we remarked, had appealed to the Pope, who, immediately 
that he heard of the extremity to which his now favourite vassal 
was pushed by his subjects, issued a Bull against them, of which the 
following is the essence :—‘‘ That the insolence of such men may not 
prevail, not only to the danger of the Church of England, but also to 
the ruin of other kingdoms, and above all to the subversion of all the 
matters of Christ, we . . . lay the fetters of excommunication 
on all the disturbers of the king and kingdom of England, as well as 
on all the accomplices and abettors of theirs, and place their possessions 
under the ecclesiastical interdict.’ Then follows an order to the 

- archbishop and all the bishops to publicly proclaim and carry into 
force this punishment, with suspension as the penalty of their non- 
compliance. Langton, who had been previously summoned to a 
convention at Rome, having now seen the triumph of the popular 
cause, prepared for his departure, and had proceeded as far as Dover 
when he was met by Pandulph and the Bishop of Winchester, bearing 
this Bull, annulling the Charter, and excommunicating its authors. 
They imposed upon Langton the duty of reading it, and announced 
their orders to proclaim his suspension if he refused. He did refuse, 
and proceeded to Rome. He was coldly received by the Pope, and 
his temporary suspension confirmed. This in reality closes the career 
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of Langton as a statesman. Once only again he appeared potentially ; 
that was on his restoration, in 1218, when he assisted at the 
coronation of Henry III., and obtained the renewal of the Charter, 
wiih one or two important additions. Nor shall we impose upon 
ourselves the painful task of tracking the progress of liberty through 
the gloomy period that intervened betwixt his suspension and restora- 
tion. We know how John assembled an army of mercenaries, and, 
regardless of his kingly oath, marched through the country devastating, 
destroying, and pillaging, a course which drew from the old historian, 
Mathew of Paris, the despairing lament, ‘‘ Alas, England! England, 
till now the chief of provinces, in all kinds of wealth, thou art a land 
under tribute; subject not only to fire, famine, and the sword, but 
to the rule of ignoble slaves and foreigners, than which no curse can 
be worse!”” We know, too, how the barons, reduced to despair, 
offered the crown to Louis, the son of Philip, and the preparations for 
war that ensued ; till John, worn out with disease and sickness, died 
at Newark, and thus prepared the way for an end to this chaotic 
disorder. But these events do not legitimately come within our pre- 
sent scope, except as illustrating the loss sustained in Langton. To 
attempt to say what would have been the result had Langton been 
permitted to remain, would of course be mere idle speculation, but it 
is more than probable that much of this unhappiness might have been 
prevented by his so doing. 

As we have said, the publie carecr of Langton terminated with the 
coronation ceremony of Henry II. The remainder of his life was 
passed in the almost unbroken performance of his ecclesiastical funce- 
tions, and on the 9th of July, 1228, he quietly passed away from this 
life, in which he had played so noble and manly a part. Posterity 
will yet learn to do him justice, to love and reverence his memory, 
and to dwell on his name as a precious heritage. Slowly, as from 
other great names, the mists shall clear away, revealing to us the man 
in all his greatness,—one in that long chain of men who through dark 
hours have struggled for light, and towards the light, and the first 
who dared openly to teach the limitations of the king's prerogative. 





A CITY APOLOGUE. 


I nove the grey old City’s storied walls. 
Not all the glare and turmoil of the day, 
The hum and whirl of commerce in the streets, 
Can dim for me the light of old romance, 
That gilds its hoary monuments and towers. 


I love to see the quiet dignity 

With which, when work is done and night draws on 
And all the din of footsteps fades away, 

It shakes from off its flanks the ebbing tide 

Of busy life, slips off the glare of day, 

Wraps round its walls the mantle of the past 

And settles back to its historic calm, 

As if no break divided its long rest. 


And ever, in the golden calm of eve, 

When the clear sky grows dim towards the dusk, 
Its streets for me are thick with memories, 
Stately and sweet and sorrowful. I hear 

The feet of Sidney echo on the stones, 

And see, in silence, noble Raleigh’s face, 

Pale with long prison, peer from out the bars 
Upon a shadowy crowd. But not alone 

My fancy dwells upon the peopled past. 

I have no taint of that unlovely scorn 

That sees no beauty save in things long dead, 
No sweetness in the world we live amongst. 

I fecl that, in the new as in the old, 

Great deeds are possible, heroic lives 

Lived nobly and true deaths died faithfully ; 
And please myself to find out quiet lives, 

That have bloomed bravely in the City smoke, 
And souls whose clear eternal Spring of love 
Has made those lives immortal. Many such, 
Unknown to fame, have blossomed, lived and dicd, 
Quiet dull lives, whose course the peace of God 
Has, as the sky on broad, unrippled streams, 
Filled with reflected heaven. Such a life, 
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Uneelebrate and sweet, my memory holds 
Within its holiest casket, as one lays 

A graven gem in velvet. One, whose path 

Of years I love to follow, all his life 

Dwelt in the City’s dim and sunless shade, 

And there, from early youth to quiet death, 
Worked hardly at dull toil for daily bread ; 

One of those earnest, tender-hearted men 

We find sometimes among hard-handed folk, 
Whose souls’ mute poetry, expressionless, 

Is hidden by the sameness of their lives, 

To him God's world was one great fairy tale, 

As sad and sweet as such tales use to be. 

With heart too large to hold aught else but love, 
He had but few to love. The delicate 

And shrinking clearness of his mental sense 
Kept him aloof from those who shared his task, 
And he was lonely in the world of men. 






















His soul was full of sweet and tender doubt. 
Across the hum and whirl of toil he oft 
Looked, with mute wistfulness, at that gres{ world 
Of fame and action that, thus seen afar, 

Was lovely to him as the rainbow is, 

That is our symbol of unreal hope. 

And there were times when he would grieve to think 
He could not serve God in some nobler way. 

He felt a barrier lay ’twixt him and it, 

A wall of crystal, that he could not pass. 

And so he did but yearn, and to his work 

Turned dumbly. Yet the chrism of his love 
Rounded his life-work to ideal shape, 

Unknown to him, and all his heart was full 

Of such a deep and sweet humanity, 

His life grew fragrant with the inner soul ; 

And weary folk, who passed him in the streets, 

Saw Christ's love beam from out the wistful eyes, 
And had new confidence in God and man. 

And so he worked and longed, and lived and loved, 
Did noble deeds, not knowing what he did, 

Thought noble thoughts, unconscious of their worth, 
And lived that greatness he desired in vain. 































One friend he had, as poor as he, perhaps, 
But rich in hope; one of those wide-souled men 
Whose natural mission seems the cure of souls, 
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Lark-hearted, with a natural trick of song, 
He looked on all with clear and hopeful eyes, 
And, with a thinker’s trustful tenderness, 
Tried all things in the erucible of thought. 


He loved the gentle, humble-minded man, 

And had long drawn from him his secret soul, 
As tenderly as Spring draws primrose-blooms 
From the young earth. And once, when they had talked 
A while together, and some chanee had turned 
The converse on the worker's long desire, 

The thinker rose, and pacing up and down, 

Said to his friend, ‘“* Had you told Hafiz this, 
The poet who brought down the golden sun, 
And with it made his verses glad and bright, 

He might have answered somewhat in this wise, 
Veiling, as was his wont, the barb of thought 


Under the wreathing blooms of metaphor.” 


Then he took up his parable and spoke. 


‘*A lily grew upon the plains of Fars, 

And drank the living radiance of the sun, 

And fed her fill upon those golden dews 

That Persian poets call the tears of God. 

Around her lay a paradise of sweets. 

Narcissus cups and stately amaranths, 

And many another gorgeous Eastern flower, 

Hid the brown earth with rainbow-coloured blooms, 
And now and then, when the light morning breeze 
Inclined the lily’s stalk towards the dim 
Horizou’s golden edge, the regal bloom 

Of roses met her vision, and she knew 

Their scent upon the perfumed winds of heaven, 
Wherewith the evening cooled the glowing plains. 
But she herself stood on a little hill, 

Unmated and alone, a stretch of sand 

Parting her from the crowd of kindred blooms. 
Great grief to her this was; it seemed as if 

Her place had been forgotten in the plan, 

And she alone could have no part in God, 

Nor work for Nature, as her comrades did. 


‘** The distant hum of some small neighbouring towns, 
Where afar off dwelt sparsely-scattered men, 
Came to her, sweetened by the breath of flowers. 
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At times she heard the tinkling camel-bells, 
Sparkles of sound upon a murmurous sea, 

And her heart yearned to grow towards the world, 
And take her share of duty with the rest. 

And with the yearning brighter grew her bloom, 
And richer grew the fragrance of her breath, 
Until the air was filled with that sweet scent, 
The dew and essence of immortal love ; 

And from afar the perfume of the flower 

Was wafted unto many a toiling man, 

So that he felt refreshed and comforted 

And said, ‘ What angel hovers in the air ? 

I smell the almond-blooms of Paradise.’ 


*¢ So sweet it was that, over all the rest, 

An angel, hovering o’er the neighbouring flowers, 
Caught the unearthly fragrance, which recalled 

To him the odorous balms of his own heaven, 
And, nestling in the lily’s cup, he felt 

The stir of yearning at its fragrant heart, 

And comprehending, with the skill of love, 

All that lay hidden in its candid soul, 

‘Take heart,’ said he, ‘ white lily. God is swect; 
And life that is not sweet has little God. 

Who thinks a life, unstirred by sounding deeds 
And void of settled aim save love and peace, 

Is dutiless, knows little of the links 

Of purpose that connect all natural things. 

Life is lived less in action than in thought, 

And all its aims are summarized in love. 

Thou givest all thyself. Can God give more ? 
Would’st thou give more than God, love more than Love ? 
Be comforted ; thou hast the praise of God.’ 


s¢ And the white flower was sorrowful no more.” 
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THERE are always queer people to be found in country places, where 
character is not pressed flat by the weight of public opinion, and 
where individualism may run even into eccentricity without rebuke ; 
but I do not think that so many odd characters could be found any- 
where as have lived at various times in Keswick and the hamlets 
about. The railroad and the schoolmaster will change all this, too, 
in time, and the eccentricities of the dales and villages will melt away ; 
but meanwhile it is pleasant to remember and secure what one can 
of the old, old life, before its quaint lines are entirely effaced by the 
monotonous wash of universal civilisation. 

In my younger days we had but one draper’s shop in Keswick 
which the gentry and better sort of farmers would patronise ; the rest 
were mere jerry-shops, keeping ealicoes with gingerbread, and not 
visited by the local aristocracy. But the shop was kept by an old 
lady,—and she was a lady, though a draper,—who well deserves a full- 
length photograph, if I can take it through the indistinct haze of time. 
But she belongs toa time quite long-ago, and memories are not cut out 
of granite. She was an old maid,—prim, precise, severe,—the very 
soul of respectability ; holding Church and State and a prudent de- 
meanour in as much regard as she held levity and freethinking in 
abhorrence. But prim and severe as she looked, I believe she was 
full of human kindness ; and I know that she was full of probity and 
honour. There was something immensely imposing in her as she 
sat behind the counter in the rustling black silk gown, witha hich 
white cap crowning her false front, or “‘ top-knot,”’as it was called then, 
a white muslin kerchief across her bosom, and black silk mittens on 
her withered hands. She was not of the school that waits upon the 
public. Quite the contrary. She did the public a favour by serving 
it with Irish linens and Manchester long-cloths; and did not fail to 
make her higher position felt when the little bell, hung upon the half 
shop-door, tinkled its announcement of an incomer. It was more like 
a visitor going to pay his respects as an act of courtesy, or a suitor 
about to beg a favour, than a buyer with pretensions on the principle 
of supply and demand. And she was by no means of the new cheap 
school; nor did she understand anything about small profits and quick 
returns. She gave long credit ; and her goods were of the best quality 
to be had in the market, and, as she used to say, cheaper in the long 
run than ‘‘ nasty make-ups.”” No modern fal-fals for her; no flimsy 
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mixtures of silk and wool and cotton and shoddy, where the colours 
would run and the stuff cockle at the first shower of rain,—the first 
“ Keswick day!” No “ devil's dust” should soil hercounter. What- 
ever she had was of the best of its kind, and an article warranted by 
«‘ Miss Crosthwaite’’’ was sure to be as genuine as herself. She sat 
behind her counter, in her black silk and snowy muslin, with all the 
stately dignity of a gentle-mannered duchess, as sure of her repute 
and deserving as the best born in the place ; and she was asked to 
tea and shaken hands with by the older-fashioned gentry as cordially 
as if she had been a Derwentwater at the least. Onee, when I was a 
wee bit lassie in a scarlet spencer and clumping clogs, she took me 
into her back parlour and gave me some tea and cake. But my pro- 
found awe of the dear old lady, whose sharp face looked so prim and 
severe, and whose keen grey eyes seemed to see through everything 
from behind their silver spectacles, interfered wofully with my appe- 
tite, and took all the sweetness out of the honey cake and the glory 
out of the tea. 

After her solid and despotic reign we had a mushroom republic of 
petty princes; and one enterprising shopkeeper, still extant and go- 
ahead, conceived the idea of made-goods, as carried out at Shoolbred’s 
and elsewhere. He gave great offence when he first imported bonnets, 
and was looked onas an enemy to his fellow-townsmen,—a kind of 
commercial shark with poaching propensities in excess of his natural 
functions ; for straw-bonnet making was practised by one hand in 
Keswick, and the head milliner of the place undertook those of silk 
and gauze. Consequently he trod too closely for liking on the heels 
of both these workers, and got rarely miscalled for his pains. 

To help on the flagging trade of the place, and bring in new ideas, 
sadly wanted, travellers and pedlars came round at intervals, bringing 
silks, and shawls, and jewellery, and knickknacks that seemed to our 
young untaught eyes as beautiful as anything to be dug up out of 
Aladdin's cave. We used to be called into the kitchen, as a great 
treat, to see Pedroni’s treasures laid carefully on the dresser, and 
many were the exhortations we received ‘ not to touch,” and many 
the slaps and pokes on our chubby red piratical hands. Pedroni was a 
tall dark Swiss, deeply pitted with the small-pox ; and the very ideal of 
a pedlar merchant. He was extremely good-natured, and fond of us 
children, and always brought us up a screw of ‘ goodies,” whether 
my father bought of him or no. We were not very good customers 
at the Vicarage; there were too many hungry little mouths to feed to 
leave my poor father much margin for fineries, and we were just as 
happy with a sixpenny necklace of blue glass beads, or a brooch made 
of a pin stuck through a pearl bead, as our children are to-day with 
gold lockets aud silver buckles, and half a dozen brooches of diverse 
material, and of every conceivable pattern. After the peripatetic 
temptations of Pedroni, we had the stationary allurements of Wills 
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Fisher, who united jewellery and hair-cutting in a not unproductive 
connection ; and then we came to special shops of native jewellery, 
made out of our fell-side agates and crystals. But this was after the 
good old times had been done away with, never to return, and when 
Keswick took to ambition, and making money, and clothing herself 
according to the fashion of southern towns; when all our old con- 
servatism and clanship were split asunder by the introductien of novel 
wedges of all kinds, and the society, which had once been like a large 
family topped by chiefs and fringed with dependants, became a mere 
congregation of acquaintances, with just a closer gathering here and 
there of the old survivors, still holding together as friends. We have 
grown fashionable now, heaven help us! and town-bred, and luxurious 
with the age. 

I suppose there is a Gotham in every country district, and that the 
stories fathered on the wise men of that region descend in succes- 
sion to every other set of sages of the like pattern. Our Gotham is, 
or was, Borrowdale; and a ‘* Borrowdale gowk”’ is still the term of 
reproach among the coarser sort when the drink’s in and the bridle’s 
out. A gowk is indiscriminately cuckoo or fool; and the story goes 
that once when a cuckoo flew into the Borrowdale gorge and alighted 
on the ground, the dalesmen began to build a wall round her to keep 
her with them for ever, and, with her, eternal spring. But when they 
had built and built a gay gude while, the cuckoo rose and flew away, 
just brushing the topmost stone with her wings; and ‘ Nae, but that 
waur a pity if ivver there was ane,” said the Borrowdale men when 
they told the story ;”" “‘ ae stane mair, an’ t’ gowk ‘ud a’ been wa'ed 
in as fine aseculd be!” True or false, the story has stuck to the dales- 
men from time immemorial; and to ask a Borrowdale man, “ Weel ! 
an’ hoo’s t’ Borr’dale gowk, mon ?”’ will more likely than not lcad to 
fisticuffs and black eyes on Saturday nights, when lile sups here and 
the lile sups there, unfortunately so frequent on market days, have 
made some men irritating and others quarrelsome. There are other 
stories of Gothamite complexion ascribed to Borrowdale, but they are 
not so popular nor so distinctive as this about the cuckoo, and not so 
generally known. 

An anecdote used to be told of a clever, crafty workman not long 
dead, which also, I believe, is not quite original. George was court- 
ing an heiress ;—‘‘ Nay, what! a ra‘al leddy, wi’ a gay lock o’ brass 
til her name ;”—and he was anxious to impress her with a sense of 
his own riches and importance. For he had given himself out as a 
man of property, and quite a fit match for his heiress with her couple 
of hundreds, or more, and it was incumbent on him to show cause for 
his assertion, and to prove himself as good as his word. So, when 
she very naturally asked him where these grand estates of his laid, he 
hired a gig and drove the ra’al lady for some miles out of Keswick, 
on the Penrith road. At a certain spot just by Halton Moor, where 
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they had a fine broad view before them, George, shutting his eyes 
very tight, turned his head from side to side, saying, “ A’ that ivver I 
can see ’s mine.”’ The heiress took him at his word, and found when 
too late the folly of trusting to blind love. 

George was thus an impostor after a kind, but an impostor with 
a vast reality to fall back upon; he was not like the adventurers 
who used to throng the Lake districts when life was more secluded, 
detection more difficult, and minds more simple than now. I could 
fill whole pages with accounts of the strange people who have flashed 
every now and then into the Keswick view, some of whom are yet 
living, some of whom have come out from behind the cloud under 
which they then were hidden, and some of whom are mysteries to 
the present day,—riddles unsolved and apparently unsolvable. But 
then it must be confessed that with a great deal of simplicity there 
was also a great deal of suspicion in Keswick, and that caution and 
love of the marvellous were about equal in stature and strength. 
Given a certain amount and direction of divergence from the beaten 
path, and there were few stories too wild to be believed. I remember 
that we were taught to regard with intense awe a solitary gentleman 
who led a very secluded life,—apparently much occupied with anatomy 
and dissection, for the bodies, skins, and skeletons of birds and moles 
and mice were hanging in all directions in the trees about his house. 
It was reported that he had skulls and skeletons put away in cupboards 
within, and that his life was of the weirdest and most unholy. He 
never went to church, and he would not visit his neighbours ; and 
these things together were too much for public charity to support. 
The poor gentleman in his black velvet skull-cap and long dressing- 
gown was set down as a kind of dealer in the black art, perhaps as 
& maniac, perhaps as a murderer; and his house and neglected 
grounds were approached only with shuddering and awe. He was 
probably a harmless studious naturalist, with a theory concerning 
comparative anatomy, which he was endeavouring to work out, and 
with no more evil in him than in one of his own mice. But Kes- 
wick superstition would not admit so slight a solution of its mystery. 
A few years ago we had two very odd young people, who lived, 
however, only for a short time among us. They took a mean 
little cottage at the Forge, close to the Grotto, and there they 
lived, hiring an old woman to ‘“‘redd them oop,” — that is, tidy 
aud clean out the place occasionally. One of them was a dark 
young man, stouter, broader, taller than his companion, who appeared 
as a fair, slim, comely youth of by no means masculine appearance. 
Who they were no one knew. Some said they were cousins, but 
others that they were a runaway couple, and that the fair youth was 
« girl in disguise. They lived in their mean little hut for some time, 
ind then they disappeared; and the report went about that an angry 
‘ather,—a rich London banker,—had tracked them to their hiding- 
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place, and had carried away the comely youth,—his daughter,—in a 
whirlwind of wrath. No one knew anything for certain one way or 
the other; but they left pabulum for weeks of talk behind them. 
Another time 2 gentleman set up housekeeping with a young clergy- 
man in a remote cure: a charming gentleman, accomplished, gay, 
well-educated ; but he was marched away one Sunday morning by 
a couple of policemen, with a pair of handcuffs, leaving his host in 
hysterics on the parlour floor. That gentleman is a London notability 
now, and the cloud under which he had drifted for the moment has 
long since blown itself away. Ido not know him, and I have never 
been ill-natured enough to tell the story with his name; but when I 
hear him spoken of I always think of that scene in the small dale 
parsonage, with the clergyman in hysterics, and the stranger between 
two policemen, and the little chapel bell calling the faithful to the 
prayers, which had to be delayed for so odd an adventure. 

Even at this moment I believe there is an original who has made 
himself a habitation in a kind of cavern,—on that part of Skiddaw 
which belongs to Bassenthwaite,—whence he goes at times, barefooted, 
and with wild streaming hair, to buy such poor provisions as he needs 
to keep body and soul together. I have never seen him, so that I 
am speaking now only by report; and as I know what Keswick 
reports are,—the dear fussy exaggerative old place !—I should be 
very sorry to be obliged to “‘ prove my words,” as the people say. 
Then the captains who were no captains, my lord's sons who were 
not even my lord’s valets, the married people who had been married 
only before the ‘‘ maire of the thirteenth arondissement,”’ the foreign 
noblemen of obscure antecedents, who came to take shelter among 
us, and give our tradespeople the advantage of an extended con- 
nection ;—who shall number them? As far back as I can remem- 
ber, Keswick society has been severely exercised concerning the 
authenticity of interlopers, but it never seemed to get wisdom 
by experience, and while still smarting from the sharp practice 
of my lord’s son, fell an easy prey to the fascinations of the gallant 
captain, wanting temporary accommodation; believing as implicitly 
as ever in the security of left luggage, till it found again that clothes 
were brickbats, and that leather portmanteaus filled with rubbish 
would not cover the cost of several weeks’ unstinted entertainment. 
These palmy days for astute adventurers are over now. The great 
hotels are swallowing up the smaller inns and lodging-houses, and as 
those great hotels are managed on strict commercial principles, ex- 
cluding sentiment, gallant captains with leather portmantcaus filled 
with brickbats have less chance than formerly, credit being a precious 
commodity, dispensed with care and kept well in hand. 

It is curious to hear the guides and lodging-house keepers make 
lament over the present state of things, and express themselves 
loudly in favour of the past, and talk of the good times before 
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hotels and cheap railway-trips were. I once heard an old guide 
grumble out when asked him how the season was going, ‘ Season ! 
there’s nae season noo for Kezuck! Ah! they were bonny days when 
Iwas alad! We hed ra’al lords an’ leddics then; noo, they’re nobbut 
odds an’ ends, as a body mud say,—Manchester folk, here a day an’ 
gane the morrow, an’ spendin’ nowt to crack on at a’!” 

And this is true. Formerly we had grand folk, who came and stayed 
for weeks at a stretch, the journey being a feat making necessary due 
rest; and the country was then considered beautiful enough for long 
days of loving study. Now we have men who “ do the lakes in a day or 
so,”—men who think that they have seen and know and got to the 
heart of all when they have looked at winding Windermere from the 
windows of Rigg’s’ Hotel, sauntered past Elleray, where Professor 
Wilson lived, and said, ‘‘ Ah! fine tree that!” at the big sycamore 
shadowing the house ;—maundered up the steps of Rydal Mount, and 
scampered up the pathway to the graceful, timid, and undoubtedly 
artificial-looking Rydal Falls;—when they have hurried by gloomy 
Helvellyn, taken a row on Derwentwater, and looked approvingly into 
the purple gorge of Borrowdale on the one side, and at the great green 
bulk of Skiddaw on the other, from St. Herbert’s Island ;—panted up 
wild Kirkstone Pass, and steamed down the Ullswater in the boat, 
and then back again to Liverpool or Manchester, or perhaps London, 
having accomplished their design, and “‘ done” the lakes. This is the 
kind of tourist now-a-days, with flocks of a poorer kind still, flooding 
one special place for the day, when the railway authorities inaugurate 
cheap trains as an inducement. 

We used to have large parties of collegians, too, for the summer vaca- 
tion, on whom depended, in a great measure, the success of the season. 
And there is a chapter yet to be written about them,—odd enough to 
read if it ever were written. Sometimes they were quiet reading-men, 
given to boating for pastime and mountain-climbing for exercise,— 
men who gave no offence to men or morals and who lived like Christian 
gentlemen. And sometimes they were young savages of ultra fast 
ways,—called “wild”? then,—who outraged every rule of conventional 
propriety and moral decency at will. These were the men who used 
to throw out red-hot pennies for the street boys to scramble for on a 
Sunday morning, just as all the douce church folk were streaming in 
from morning service,—men who used to relieve each other through 
the night in playing on the French horn, or braying through a cow’s 
horn, when they wished to annoy a neighbour or too stiff a landlady, 
—men who used to walk about in low-crowned hats, sit about with 
blackened cutty-pipes, and in striped jersies and ungraceful ‘‘ wrap- 
rascals,” as a kind of defiance to the good breeding of the place,— 
men who hung in effigy those of the inhabitants who interfered with 
their ways,—throwing the effigics thus hung down the garden 
steps of the supposed originals,—and who were brought in bills 
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of thirty pounds and upwards as “ damages” in the lodgings they 
inhabited,— men who left the place very much the worse tor 
their visit, and who brought disgrace upon the name of ‘collegian” 
for years after. But the lodging-house keepers and the pretty girls, 
rising sixteen, regretted them, and when the fashion of the lakes dicd 
out at the universities there was bitter lamentation and woe throuch- 
out the vales. The towns used toring with tales of the wild doings of 
this faster sort. No doubt they kept the place alive with a ven- 
nce,—as they used to boast; but, on the whole, the money they 
pent, we should say, was money very dearly bought by the Kes- 
wick people. Sometimes the tutors of the real reading parics 
used to bring introductions to some of the gentry, and then 
cortain of the “collegians’” were admitted into the Keswick 
drawing-rooms, to the great enlivenment of the picnics and even- 
ing parties, and the walks home in the summer moonli¢ht,—though 
also to some heart-aches in the future, when youthful promises 
vere all forgotten, and flirtations, deep on one side and shaliow 
on the other, had left only the bitter flavour of enduring disappoint- 
ment. They made, however, a pleasant break in the monotony of the 
society. But the young men of the place, the aboriginal Lotharios, so 
to speak, were not quite so highly delighted with the new-comers as 
were the girls ; and I remember some wild chapters of jealousy that 
seemed very formidable at the time, though they make one laugh now 
at their young absurdity. I wonder if the respectable married men, 
now of middle age and upwards, fathers of familics, with bald heads 
and extensive waistcoats, remember all those pleasant little moments, 
to the memory of some of us like charming pastoral poems, innocent, 
unstained, and happy,—when girlish fect stumbled among the sharp 
rocks of Lowdore, and had to be steadied by stronger arms,—when 
the clouds came down on the steep shoulder of old Skiddaw, and the 
youth and maiden standing hand in hand in the mist, lost to all but 
the pleasure of being together and alone, could not sce a foot’s pace 
before them,—when the ‘white horses” leaped up against the 
quivering mist and splashed the bending sail, as the wind, suddenly 
rising, struck the boat so smart a shock that it seemed to be almost a 
miracle when she righted herself with a plunge and did not cant over 
in the middle of the lake,—when tender words were whispered under 
the elms by the Crossings Bridge, and pleasant dreams were indulged in 
with the sailors who never returned,—and the Cambridze men, who 
passed into space with the ending of the vacation,—and the young 
clergymen, who got translated from curacies to livings, but did not 
come back for the fulfilment of the promise they had half claimed ? 
Or do men forget all these things, and only women keep the memory 
of them, as they keep withered nosegays—and regrets ? 
Perhaps because of the humidity of the climate, perhaps because of 
the confined air among the narrow vales, or because the food of tke 
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country ineludes too little butcher’s meat, or because the clannish 
habits of the people lead to inter-marriages and consequent impover- 
ishment of bluod,—whatever the physical cause may be I do not know,— 
but certain is it that we have more than our share of scrofula and 
imbecility among the poorer classes. I remember very little acute 
mania; but idiotcy, as well as consumption, malformations, and bone 
diseases, not pleasant to talk of, as common enough. Sometimes the 
poor crestures are merely moping moving animals, without a ray of 
reason to guide them,—perhaps quite harmless, perhaps mischievous 
at certain seasons, and at no time agreeable wayfarers to mect with 
in the lonely lanes ; and perhaps they are able to earn a penny here 
and there by doing such “ darracks”’ as driving the kye to the milk- 
ing, or helping in the shecp-washing and clipping, or at hay-time, 
and when the oats and barley have to be cleared and stored. And 
sometimes they ean be put to a common trade, which they learn in a 
mechanical kind of way, able to do just what they have been taught, 
and no more. 

There was a little withered old fellow at Keswick of this last 
kind,—* daft Wully ” he used to be called, “ Lile Wully,” and “ daft 
Lile Wully”’ for a difference. He was a great botanist, he used 
to say of himself, and knew “a’t flew'rs in’t gardin.” So my father 
once showed him a white poppy, and asked him if he knew its name 
and colour. ‘Ay, sure!” said Willy, with his head on one side, 
and that simple childlike smile of his which was almost pathetic for 
its innocent truthfulness and unconsciousness of evil. ‘ Ken't? yis, 
yis!| I ken’t weel enough: as red as spinks an’ graws in’t gardin!” 
Poor Willy had once some dirty work to do at the Vicarage ; it was the 
cleaning out of a drain which had got stopped up at one rather deeply 
cut point. Into the accumulation plunged Willy, nearly up to his neck, 
and could extricate himself only with great difficulty. Then running 
about the garden he sobbed and screamed, “ I’se scomfished, bairns ! 
I’se scomfished and bet! Lile Willy’s scomfished and bet for ivver an’ 
a’!” The poor little fellow had a kind of mania for suicide, and often 
tried to kill himself. He was once picked out of a water-butt where he 
had stuck himself head downward ; and once he was found standing 
in a pool, shoulder high, erying bitterly and saying, ‘I’se deeing! nae 
doubt but I’se deeing noo, an’ nane on ye sall lift me oot !”” He was 
by no means a sober man, for a little went a great way with him ; and 
when the few poor wits he had were upset by drink, he used to give his 
friends no end of trouble by this propensity for suicide. I believe he 
accomplished his purpose at last, poor old fellow, and drowned him- 
self one day when no one was by to help him. 

Once when we were driving over to Caldbeck, and had left the 
high road for an exploration through a by-lane, we came upon a 
loncly cottage in the midst of a desolate waste,—the only human 
habitation to be scen anywhere. As we had lost our way by this 
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time, we stopped at the cottage to inquire how we could best strike 
across Uldale Moor, and so fall into the high road for Caldbeck. I 
shall never forget that place, and what we found there! Two idiot 
children were sitting blank and silent by the midden-stead at the 
door. In the squalid hut sat an idiot woman with a doll-like baby in 
her arms, and at the other side of the hearth, his head buried in his 
hands, was a gaunt wild-eyed man, with a child at his feet, lolling out 
its tongue and slowly moving its head from side to side. Mother 
and four children were all imbecile, and the father looked as if he 
was going distraught with the horror and misery of his life. He had 
married a half-idiotic girl, and the lonely life on that desolate waste, 
poverty, and child-bearing, had made the half-idiotey complete ;— 
but she still went on having children, and bringing a generation of 
idiots into the world. 

Then there was the poor diseased cripple, Dan of Portingscale, 
who had but one passion and one oceupation,—his boat. At all times 
and in all weathers he was for ever hammering at his boat. It was 
wife, and child, and friend to him, for he had an unlovely temper 
for the most part, and was easily offended, extremely passionate, 
and great in cursing,—so was shunned by many, though sometimes 
teased and irritated by others. Little he cared for human intercourse 
so long as he had his bonny boat to hammer at, and the Portingscale 
cockatoo to talk to, with granny to give him his meat in due season, 
and a copper every now and then tossed to him to spend as he would. 
He was a mass of disease, and the wonder was that he was able to 
live at all, and that he had not long ago sunk to rest beneath the heavy 
burden of his infirmities. And there was idiot Nannie, of Little 
Crosthwaite, of whom the tradition went that she was frightened into 
imbecility when a lile lass by a sweep coming down the chimney into 
the room where she was, and thinking that it was the old gentleman 
himself in person come to take her away before her time. But I 
believe the tradition was a myth, and that Crosthwaite Nannie was 
just one of the born imbeciles like the rest. And there was daft 
old Nannie, the tramp, who used to wander about the country in 
her restless flighty way, unable to settle long ‘anywhere, though 
always turning up after a time, smiling, curtseying, talkative, and 
restless as ever. No one knew where she went nor how she lived, 
but she used to call it “‘ coming home” when she fluttered in at the 
back door at the Vicarage, sure of finding there meat and lodging 
aslong as she chose. I can just remember the day when she made 
her first appearance, naked save for a tattered cotton gown that hung 
in “‘unwomanly rags ” about her. I can remember the scouring 
through the house and the search in the wardrobes of the elder 
sisters that took place, and how poor daft Nannie was clothed in 
decent fashion, and given a good bed in a dry room,—in what with rich 
folks would have been the groom’s chamber over the harness room. 
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She came “back an’ forrard” for some years, and my dear father 
was always a steady friend to the poor flighty tramp; but at last she 
disappeared finally, and we never saw her again. I have often won- 
dered what became of her !—whether she was lost in a winter snow- 
storm, as she was crossing some lonely mountain range, or whether 
God teok her poor dazed soul from darkness into light as she laid 
down beneath the summer stars, hungered and weary, and alone with 
danger and death. There is many a life lost among our mountain 
sides and wastes, many a clever cragsman’s, and many a flect 
mountaiz woman’s; and poor daft Nannic may have wandered away 
in her foolish fond security to where eternity was waiting for her. 

A queer couple, though not actually idiotic, lived at Portingscale, o+ 
the road to the lake, just at that beautiful tree-shadowed, ferny spot 
which skirts the Derwent Bank grounds, and which has always secmed 
to me one of the most lovely and picturesque bits in the country. 
They were quite old people, without chick or child between them ; and 
they quarrellcd, as their betters sometimes quarrel, without ceasing. 
Indeed, some said they fought; but as they were both very old and 
very fecble they would not have done each other much harm even if 
they did come to blows. One day in the midst of a noisy “ fratch,”’ 
old Nancy feil in a fit on the floor, and out tottered her husband 
Jonah, shricking at the top of his shrill old voice, ‘‘ Neiburs! come 
in! fetch ’t priest! come in! t’ane on us is deed!’ He was not 
quite certain which it was that had gone ; all he knew in his confusion 
being that one must be dead from the sudden ceasing of strife. 

We had a local poct and artist quite equal to the petty laureates 
whose rhymes and oddities have attracted some public attention of 
late. He used to write out his doggrel on broad sheets of foolscap, 
und enframe his verses in borders of the queerest scrolls and figures 
imaginable, done in pen and ink. Of course it all meant moncy ; 
and when Abel came at Christmas time with his poems illustrated by 
something like New Zealand figure-heads, he came for some amount of 
tilthy lucre in exchange for his artistic gifts. A dear young brother of 
ours was drowned at Keswick when out bathing in the river ; and Abel 
made a poem on the occasion, of which he was very proud. He cost 
iy father not a little before all was done ; for Abel seemed to think 
he had established a claim for life on a purse only too ready to 
acknowledge such claims, and went about telling every one how he 
had made verses on the poor boy, and what he had got for his reward. 
I do not remember what his lines were like, but there was an elabo- 
rate comparison between the drowned boy and a broken lily, which 
doubtless to the poet of Under Skiddaw seemed as fine as anything 
that Milton ever wrote or Skakspeare imaged. And it was an acci- 
dent tragic enough to stir the heart of the coldest and the brain of the 
dcadest, when the young creature was found lying with placid up- 
turned face among the recds and water-plants of the rapid Derwent,— 
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when life, with all its promise and delight, was closed to him for ever 
before fully entered on or known. But Abel, though unique in his 
own way, was by no means unique in kind, dale-bred literati not 
being so rare as might be imagined, judging from the homely ways 
and rude exterior of our ‘ Worthies.” I never knew of a native 
peasant woman who did anything in the intellectual way, but I could 
speak of more than one man, self-taught, who has done really good 
work. Old Jonathan Otley, the Keswick geologist and guide, was a 
man of this sort; and both Dalton and Watson,—the one the dis- 
coverer of the “atomic theory,” the other a sculptor of well-known 
fame,—were Cumbrians born and bred, and men of the people forbye. 
So, indeed, was Wordsworth. Both he and his brothers were educated 
at the Hawkshead Grammar School, not far from Coniston, not far from 
that sheet of water, the small and somewhat uninteresting Esthwaite 
Lake ; so that the scenery he loved, and was utterly powerless to de- 
seribe, and the character he knew and wrote of, with exaggerations, were 
familiar to him from boyhood. The most exaggerated of all was his 
account of that tremendous humbug, that wonderful walker of his, 
his Newticld priest ‘over yonder,” in the valley of the Duddon, 
who seraped together ong thousand pounds out of a stipend of forty 
pounds yearly, but who scraped it by all sorts of petty indus- 
tries and small u8urics, perhaps less admirable than strange. But 
all biographers like to make their pigmies into giants, and Words- 
worth was no exception to the rule. What a pity it was that 
Wordsworth was so little of an artist! What he might have done for 
the scenery of the lake country, had he known how to describe it! Fancy 
Rugkin’s words translated into stately verse! But his gifts did not lie 
in that direction, and when even he tried his hand at anything more 
nearly approaching description than usual, it was of the flattest and 
tumest kind possible. His sonnets on the Duddon might have been 
written in Cheapside; and his Ancient Woman on Helm Crag is 
as colourless as all the rest. But this is a kind of treason, so I had 
better lay down my pen before I commit myself further. 











PHINEAS FINN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEWS ABOUT MR. MILDMAY AND SIR EVERARD. 


I'1rzctpron and Phineas started together from Pall Mall for Portman 
Square,—as both of them had promised to call on Lady Laura,—but 
Fitzgibbon turned in at Brooks's as they walked up St. James’s Square, 
and Phineas went on by himself in a cab. ‘You should belong 
here,” said Fitz¢ibbon as his friend entered the cab, and Phincas 
humediately began to feel that he would have done nothing till he 
could get into Brooks's. It might be very well to begin by talking 
polities at the Reform Club. Such talking had procured for him his 
seat at Loughshane. But that was done now, and something morc 
than talking was wanted for any further progress. Nothing, as he told 
himsclf, of political import was managedsat the Reform Club. No 
influence from thenee was ever brought to bear upon the adjustment 
of places under the Government, or upon the arrangement of cabinets. 
It might be very well to count votes at the Reform Club; but after 
the votes had been ecounted,—had been counted suecessfully,— 
Drooks’s was the place, as Phineas believed, to learn at the earliest 
moment what would be the exact result of the suecess. He must get 
into Brooks's, if it might be possible for him. Fitzgibbon was not 
exactly the man to propose him. Perhaps the Earl of Brentford 
would do it. 

Lady Laura was at home, and with her was sitting—Mr. Kennedy. 
*hineas had intended to be triumphant as he entered Lady Laura’s 
room. He was there with the express purpose of triumphing in the 
success of their great party, and of singing a pleasant pran in con- 
junction with Lady Laura. But his trumpet was put out of tune at 
once when he saw Mr. Kennedy. He said hardly a word as he gave 
his hand to Lady Laura,—and then afterwards to Mr. Kennedy, who 
chose to greet him with this show of cordiality. 

‘‘T hope you are satisfied, Mr. Finn,” said Lady Laura, laughing. 

* Oh yes.” 

“And is that all? I thought to have found your joy quite irre- 
pressible.” 

‘‘A bottle of soda-water, though it is a very lively thing when 
opened, won't maintain its vivacity beyond a certain period, Lady 
Laura.” 

‘*¢ And you have had your gas Ict off already ?” 
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“ Well,—yes; at any rate, the sputtering part of it. Nineteen is 
very well, but the question is whether we might not have had twenty- 
one.” 

“‘Mr. Kennedy has just been saying that not a single available 
vote has been missed on our side. He has just come from Brooks's, 
and that seems to be what they say there.” 

So Mr. Kennedy also was a member of Brooks’s! At the Reform 
Club there certainly had been an idea that the number might have been 
swelled to twenty-one ; but then, as Phineas began to understand, 
nothing was correctly known at the Reform Club. For an accurate 
appreciation of the political balances of the day, you must go to 
Brooks's. 

‘* Mr. Kennedy must of course be right,” said Phineas. ‘I don't 
belong to Brooks's myself. But I was only joking, Lady Laura. There 
is, I suppose, no doubt that Lord De Terrier is out, and that is 
everything.” 

‘He has probably tendered his resignation,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

‘‘ That is the same thing,” said Phineas, roughly. 

“Not exactly,” said Lady Laura. “ Should there be any difficulty 
about Mr. Mildmay, he might, at the Queen's request, make another 
attempt.” 

‘‘ With a majority of nineteen against him!” said Phineas. ‘ Surely 
Mr. Mildmay is not the only man in the country. There is the Duke, 
and there is Mr. Gresham,—and there is Mr. Monk.” Phineas had 
at his tongue’s end all the lesson that he had been able to learn at 
the Reform Club. 

“IT should hardly think the Duke would venture,” said Mr. 
Kennedy. 

“‘ Nothing venture, nothing have,” said Phineas. ‘It is all 
very well to say that the Duke is incompetent, but I do not know 
that anything very wonderful is required in the way of genius. 
The Duke has held his own in both Houses successfully, and he 
is both honest and popular. I quite agree that a Prime Minister 
at the present day should be commonly honest, and more than com- 
monly popular.” 

‘So you are all for the Duke, are you?” said Lady Laura, again 
smiling as she spoke to him. 

‘“‘ Certainly ;—if we are deserted by Mr. Mildmay. Don't you 
think so?” 

“T don't find it quite so casy to make up my mind as you do. I 
am inclined to think that Mr. Mildmay will form a government; and 
as long as there is that prospect, I need hardly commit myself to 
an opinion as to his probable suceessor.””. Then the objectionable Mr. 
Kennedy took his leave, and Phineas was left alone with Lady Laura. 

‘Tt is glorious ;—-is it not?” he began, as soon as he found the 
field to be open for himself and his own mancuvring. But he was 
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very young, and had not as yet learned the manner in which he might 
best advance his cause with such a woman as Lady Laura Standish. 
He was telling her too clearly that he could have no gratification in 
talking with her unless he could be allowed to have her all to himself. 
That might be very well if Lady Laura were in love with him, but 
would hardly be the way to reduce her to that condition. 

“Myr. Finn,” said she, smiling as she spoke, “I am sure that 
you did not mean it, but you were uncourtcous to my friend Mr. 
Kennedy.” 

“Who? 1? Was 1? Upon my word, I didn’t intend to be 
uncourtcous.” 

“If I had thought you had intended it, of course I could not tell 
you of it. And now I take the liberty ;—for it is a liberty F 

“Oh no.” 

“ Because I feel so anxious that you should do nothing to mar your 
chances as a rising man.” 

“You are only too kind to me,—always.” 

“IT know how clever you are, and how excellent are all your 
instincts; but I sce that you are a little impetuous. I wonder 
whether you will be angry if I take upon myself the task of mentor.” 

“Nothing you could say would make me angry,—though you might 
make me very unhappy.” 

** T will not do that if I can help it. A mentor ought to be very 
old, you know, and I am infinitely older than you are.” 

‘IT should have thought it was the reverse ;—indeed, I may say 
that I know that it is,’’ said Phineas. 

*I am not talking of years. Years have very little to do with the 
comparative ages of men and women. A woman at forty is quite old, 
whereas a man at forty is young.” Phineas, remembering that he 
had put down Mr. Kennedy’s age as forty in his own mind, frowned 
when he heard this, and walked about the room in displeasure. ‘‘ And 
therefore,” continued Lady Laura, “I talk to you as though I were 
a kind of grandmother.” 

“You shall be my great-grandmother if you will only be kind 
cnough to me to say what you really think.” 

“You must not then be so impetuous, and you must be a little 
more careful to be civil to persons to whom you may not take any 
particular fancy. Now Mr. Kennedy is a man who may be very use- 
ful to you.” 

“*T do not want Mr. Kennedy to be of use to me.” 

“‘ That is what I call being impetuous,—being young,—being a boy. 
Why should not Mr. Kennedy be of use to you as well as any one 
clse. You do not mean to conquer the world all by yourself.” 

‘No ;—but there is something mean to me in the expressed idea 
that I should make use of any man,—and more especially of a man 
whom I don't like.” 
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* And why do you not like him, Mr. Finn?” 

“ Because he is one of my Dr. Fells.” 

“You don’t like him simply beeause he docs not talk much. That 
may be a good reason why you should not make of him an intimate 
compeanion,—beeause you like talkative people ; but it should be no 
ground for dislike.” 

Phineas paused for a moment before he answered her, thinking 
whether or not it would be well to ask her some question which 
itight produce from her a truth which he would not like to hear. 
Then he did ask it. “And do you like him?” he said. 

She too paused, but only for a second.  Yes,—I think I may say 
that I do like him.” 

‘*No more than that?” 

y no more than that ;—but that I think is a great deal.” 

“T wonder what vou would say if any one asked you whether you 
liked me,” said Phineas, looking away from her throuch the window. 

* Just the same;—but without the doubt, if the person who 
questioned me head any right to ask the question. There are not 
above one or two who could have such a right.” 

** And I was wrong, of course, to ask it about Mr. Kennedy,” said 
Phineas, looking out into the Square. 

**T did not say <o.” 

* But I sce you think it.” 

“You see nothing of the kind. I was quite willing to be asked the 
question by you, and quite willing to answer it. Mr. Kennedy is a 
nan of great wealth.” 

‘What can that have to do with it?” 

‘*Wait a moment, you impetuous Irish boy, and hear me out.” 
Phineas liked being called an impetuous Irish boy, and came close to 
her, sitting where he could look up into her face; and then came a 
smile upon his own, and he was very handsome. “I say that he is a 
man of great wealth,” continued Lady Laura; “and as wealth gives 
influence, he is of great use,—politicully,—to the party to which he 
belongs.” 

‘* Oh, politically !” 

‘*Am I to suppose you care nothing for polities? To such men, 
to men who think as you think, who are to sit on the same benches with 
yourself, and go into the same lobby, and be seen at the same club, 
it is your duty to be civil both for your own sake and for that of the 
cause. It is for the hermits of society to indulge in personal dis- 
likings,—for men who have never been active and never mean to be 
active. I had been telling Mr. Kennedy how much I thought of you, 
—as a good Liberal.” 

‘* And I came in and spoilt it all.” 

“Yes, you did. You knocked down my little house, and I must 
build it all up again.” 
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‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself, Lady Laura.” 

‘“T shall. It will be a great deal of trouble,—a great deal, indeed ; 
but I shall take it. I mean you to be very intimate with Mr. Kennedy, 
and to shoot his grouse, and to stalk his deer, and to help to keep him 
in progress as a liberal member of Parliament. I am quite prepared 
to admit, as his friend, that he would go back without some such 
help.” 

‘*Oh ;—-I understand.” 

“TI do not believe that you do understand at all, but I must 
endeavovr te make you do so by degrees. If you are to be my poli- 
tical pupil, you must at any rate be obedient. The next time you 
meet Mr. Kennedy, ask him his opinion instead of telling him your 
own. He has been in Parliament twelve years, and he was a good deal 
older than you when he began.” At this moment a side door was 
opened, and the red-haired, red-bearded man whom Phineas had seen 
before entered the room. He hesitated a moment, as though he were 
coing to retreat again, and then began to pull about the books and 
toys which lay on one of the distant tabics, as though he were in 
quest of some article. And he would have retreated had not Lady 
Laura called to him. 

“Oswald,” she said, “let me introduce youto Mr. Finn. Mr. Finn, 
I do not think you have ever met my brother, Lord Chiltern.” Then 
the two young men bowed, and each of them muttered something. 
“Do not be in a hurry, Oswald. You have nothing special to take 
you away. Here is Mr. Finn come to tell us who are all the possible 
new Prime Ministers. He is uncivil enough not to have named papa.” 

‘‘My father is out of the question,” said Lord Chiltern. 

‘‘ Of course he is,” said Lady Laura; “but I may be allowed my 
little joke.” 

‘*T suppose he will at any rate be in the Cabinct,” said Phineas. 

‘*‘T know nothing whatever about politics,” said Lerd Chiltern. 

‘‘T wish you did,” said his sister,—*‘ with all my heart.” 

“T never did,—and I never shall, for all your wishing. It’s the 
meanest trade going I think, and I'm sure it’s the most dishonest. 
They talk of legs on the turf, and of course there are legs ; but what 
are they to the legs in the House. I don’t know whether you are in 
Parliament, Mr. Finn.” 

‘“ Yes, Lam; but do not mind me.” 

‘I beg your pardon. Of course there are honest men there, and no 
doubt you are one of them.” 

‘‘ He is indifferent honest,—as yet,” said Lady Laura. 

‘‘T was speaking of men who go into Parliament to look after 
Government places,”’ said Lord Chiltern. 

“That is just what I’m doing,” sai Phineas. ‘ Why should not a 
man serve the Crown? He has to work very hard for what he 
earns.” 
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“T don’t believe that the most of them work at all. However, I 
beg your pardon. I didn’t mean you in particular.” 

** Mr. Finn is such a thorough politician that he will never forgive 
you,” said Lady Laura. 

“Yes, I will,” said Phineas, “and I'll convert him some day. If 
he does come into the House, Lady Laura, I suppose he'll come on 
the right side? ” 

“T'll never go into the House, as you call it,” said Lord Chiltern, 
‘But, I'll tell you what; I shall be very happy if you'll dine with me 
to-morrow at Moroni’s. They give you a capital little dinner a 
Moroni’s, and they’ve the best Chateau Yquem in London.” 

“Do,” said Lady Laura, in a whisper. ‘* Oblige me.” 

Phineas was engaged to dine with one of the Vice-Chancellors on 
the day named. He had never before dined at the house of this 
great law luminary, whose acquaintance he had made through Mr. 
Low, and he had thought a great deal of the occasion. Mrs. Free- 
mantle had sent him the invitation nearly a fortnight ago, and he 
understood there was to be an elaborate dinner party. He did not 
know it for a fact, but he was in hopes of meeting the expiring Lord 
Chancellor. He considered it to be his duty never to throw away 
such a chance. He would in all respects have preferred Mr. Free- 
mantle’s dinner in Eaton Place, dull and heavy though it might pro- 
bably be, to the chance of Lord Chiltern’s companions at Moroni's. 
Whatever might be the faults of our hero, he was not given to what 
is generally called dissipation by the world at large,—by which the 
world means self-indulgence. He cared not a brass farthing for 
Moroni’s Chateau Yquem, nor for the wondrously studied repast 
which he would doubtless find prepared for him at that celebrated 
establishment in St. James's Street ;—nota farthing as compared with 
the chance of meeting so great a man as Lord Moles. And Lord 
Chiltern’s friends might probably be just the men whom he would 
not desire to know. But Lady Laura's request overrode everything 
with him. She had asked him to oblige her, and of course he would 
do so. Had he been going to dine with the incoming Prime Minister, 
he would have put off his engagement at her request. He was not 
quick enough to make an answer without hesitation; but after a 
moment's pause he said that he should be most happy to dine with 
Lord Chiltern at Moroni’s. 

‘‘That’s right; 7.30 sharp,—only I can tell you you won't meet 
any other members.” ‘Then the servant announced more visitors, 
and Lord Chiltern escaped out of the room before he was seen by 
the new comers. These were Mrs. Bontcen, and Laurence Fitzgibbon, 
and then Mr. Bonteen,—and after them Mr. Ratler, the Whip, 
who was ina violent hurry, and did not stay there a moment, and 
then Barrington Erle and young Lord James Fitz-Howard, the 
youngest son of the Duke of St. Bungay. In twenty or thirty 
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minutes there was a gathering of liberal political notabilities in Lady 
Laura’s drawing-room. There were two great picces of news by 
which they were all enthralled. Mr. Mildmay would not be Prime 
Minister, and Sir Everard Powell was—dead. Of course nothing 
quite positive could be known about Mr. Mildmay. He was to be 
with the Queen at Windsor on the morrow at cleven o'clock, and it 
was improlable that he would tell his mind to any one before he told 
it to her Majesty. But there was no doubt that he had engaged 
“the Duke,”—-so he was called by Lord James,—to go down to 
Windsor with him, that he might be in readiness if wanted. ‘TI have 
learned that at home,” said Lord James, who had just heard the 
news from his sister, who had heard it from the Duchess. Lord 
James was delighted with the importance given to him by his father’s 
coming journey. From this, and from other equally well-known 
circumstances, it was surmised that Mr. Mildmay would decline the 
task proposed to him. This, nevertheless, was only a surmise,— 
whereas the fact with reference to Sir Everard was fully substantiated. 
The gout had flown to his stomach, and he was dead. ‘ By 

yes; as dead as a herring,” said Mr. Ratler, who at that moment, 
however, was not within hearing of cither of the ladies present. 
And then he rubbed his hands, and looked as though he were 
delighted. And he was delighted,—not because his old friend Sir 
Everard was dead, but by the excitement of the tragedy. ‘‘ Having 
done so good a deed in his last moments,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon, 
“we may take it for granted that he will go straight to heaven.” ‘I 
hope there will be no crowner’s quest, Ratler,”’ said Mr. Donteen ; 
“if there is I don't know how you'll get out of it.” “I don't sce 
anything in it so horrible,” said Mr. Ratler. ‘If a fellow dies lead- 
ing his regiment we don’t think anything of it. Sir Everard’s vote 
was of more service to his country than anything that a colonel or a 
captain can do.” But nevertheless f think that Mr. Ratler was some- 
what in dread of future newspaper paragraphs, should it be found 
necessary to summon a coroner's inquest to sit upon poor Sir Everard. 

While this was going on Lady Laura took Phineas apart for a 
moment. ‘I am so much obliged to you; I am indeed,” she said. 

‘‘ What nonsense.” 

‘Never mind whether it’s nonsense or not;—but Iam. I can’t 
explain it all now, but I do so want you to know my brother. You 
may be of the greatest service to him,—of the very greatest. He is 
not half so bad as people say heis. In many ways he is very good,— 
very good. And he is very clever. 

‘* At any rate I will think and believe no ill of him.” 

“Just so;—do not believe evil of: him,—not more evil than you 
see. I am so anxious,—so very anxious to try to put him on 
his legs, and I find it so difficult to gct any connecting link with 
him. Papa will not speak with him,—because of money.” 
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“* But he is friends with you.” 

“Yes; I think he loves me. I saw how distasteful it was to you 
to go to him ;—and probably you were engaged ?” 

** One can always get off those sort of things if there is an object.” 

‘* Yes ;—just so. And the object was to oblige me ;—was it not?” 

“Of course it was. But I must go now. We are to hear Daubeny’'s 
statement at four, and I would not miss it for worlds.” 

“IT wonder whether you would go abroad with my brother in the 
autumn ? ButI have no right to think of such a thing ;—have 1? 
At any rate I will not think of it yet. Good-bye,—I shall sce you 
perhaps on Sunday if you are in town.” 

Phineas walked down to Westminster with his mind very full of 
Lady Laura and Lord Chiltern. What did she mean by her affectionate 
manner to himself, and what did she mean by the continual praises 
which she lavished upon Mr. Kennedy? Of whom was she thinking 
most, of Mr. Kennedy, or of him? She had called herse!f his men- 
tor. Was the description of her feelings towards himself, as conveyed 
in that name, of a kind to be gratifying to him? No;—he thought 
not. But then might it not be within his power to change the 
nature of those feelings? She was not in love with him at present. 
He could not make any boast to himself on that head. But it micht 
be within his power to compel her to love him. The female mentor 
might be softened. That she could not love Mr. Kennedy, he thought 
that he was quite sure. There was nothing like love in her manner 
to Mr. Kennedy. As to Lord Chiltern, Phineas would do whatever 
might be in his power. All that he really knew of Lord Chiltern 
was that he had gambled and that he had drunk. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


Ix the House of Lords that night, and in the House of Commons, the 
outgoing Ministers made their explanations. As our business at the 
present moment is with the Commons, we will confine ourselves to 
their chamber, and will do so the more willingly because the upshot 
of what was said in the two places was the same. The outgoing 
Ministers were very grave, very self-laudatory, and very courteous. 
In regard to courtesy it may be declared that no stranger to the ways 
of the place could have understood how such soft words could be 
spoken by Mr. Daubeny, beaten, so quickly after the very sharp words 
which he had uttered when he only expected to be beaten. He 
announced to his fellow-commoners that his right honourable friend 
and colleague Lord De Terrier had thought it right to retire from the 
Treasury. Lord De Terrier, in constitutional obedience to the vote 
of the Lower House, had resigned, and the Queen had been graciously 
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pleased to accept Lord De Terrier’s resignation. Mr. Daubeny could 
only farther inform the House that her Majesty had signified her 
pleasure that Mr. Mildmay should wait upon her to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock. Myr. Mildmay,—so Mr. Daubeny understood,—would be with 
her Majesty to-morrow at that hour. Lord de Terrier had found it 
to be his duty to recommend her Majesty to send for Mr. Mildmay. 
Such was the real import of Mr. Daubeny’s speech. That further 
portion of it in which he explained with blandest, most beneficent, 
Loney-flowing words that his party would have done everything that 
the country could require of any party, had the House allowed it to 
remain on the Treasury benches for a month or two,—and explained 
also that his party would never recriminate, would never return evil for 
evil, would in no wise copy the factious opposition of their adversaries ; 
that his party would now, as it ever had done, carry itself with the 
meckness of the dove and the wisdom of the serpcnt,—all this, I say, 
was so generally felt by gentlemen on both sides of the House to be 
“leather and prunella,” that very little attention was paid to it. The 
ercat point was that Lord De Terrier had resigned and that Mr. 
Mildmay had been summoned to Windsor. 

The Queen had sent for Mr. Mildmay in compliance with advice 
given to her by Lord De Terrier. And yet Lord De Terrier and his 
first lieutenant had used all the most practised efforts of their eloquence 
for the last three days in endeavouring to make their countrymen 
believe that no more unfitting Minister than Mr. Mildmay ever 
attempted to hold the reins of ofiiee! Nothing had been too bad for 
them to say of Mr. Mildmay,—and yet, in the very first moment in 
which they found themselves unable to carry on the Government 
themselves, they advised the Queen to send for that most incompetent 
and baneful statesman! We who are conversant with our own methods 
of polities, see nothing odd in this, because we are used to it; but 
surely in the eyes of strangers our practice must be very singular. 
There is nothing like it in any other country,—nothing as yet. No- 
where else is there the same good-humoured, affectionate, prize- 
fighting ferocity in politics. The leaders of our tv-o great partics are 
to cach other exactly as are the two champions of the ring who knock 
each other about for the belt and for five hundred pounds a-side onee 
in every two years. How they fly at cach other, striking as though 
each blow should carry death if it were butpossible! And yet there is 
no one whom the Birmingham Bantam respects so highly as he does 
Bill Burns the Brighton Bully, or with whom he has so much deligh 
in discussing the merits of a pot of halfand-half. And so it was 
with Mr. Daubeny and Mr. Mildmay. In private life Mr. Daubeny 
almost adulated his elder rival,—and Mr. Mildmay never omitted an 
opportunity of taking Mr. Daubeny warmly by the hand. It is not 
so in the United States. There the same political enmity exists, but 
the political enmity produces private hatred. The leaders of parties 
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there really mean what they say when they abuse each other, and 
are in earnest when they talk as though they were about to tear each 
other limb from limb. I doubt whether Mr. Daubeny would have 
injured a hair of Mr. Mildmay’s venerable head, even for an assurance 
of six continued months in office. 

When Mr. Daubeny had completed his statement, Mr. Mildmay 
simply told the House that he had received and would obey her 
Majesty’s commands. The House would of course understand that 
he by no means meant to aver that the Queen would even commission 
him to form a Ministry. But if he took no such command from her 
Majesty it would become his duty to recommend her Majesty to im- 
pose the task upon some other person. Then everything was said 
that had to be said, and members returned to their clubs. <A certain 
damp was thrown over the joy of some excitable Liberals by tidings 
which reached the House during Mr. Daubeny’s speech. Sir Everard 
Powell was no more dead than was Mr. Daubeny himself. Now it 
is very unpleasant to find that your news is untrue, when you have 
been at great pains to disseminate it. ‘‘ Oh, but he is dead,” said Mr. 
Ratler. ‘Lady Powell assured me half an hour ago,” said Mr. 
Ratler’s opponent, ‘that he was at that moment a great deal better 
than he has been for the last three months. The journey down to 
the House did him a world of good.” ** Then we'll have him down for 
every division,” said Mr. Ratler. 

The political portion of London was in a terment for the next five 
days. On the Sunday morning it was known that Mr. Mildmay had 
declined to put himself at the head of a liberal Government. He 
and the Duke of St. Bungay, and Mr. Plantagenet Palliser, had been 
in conference so often, and so long, that it may almost be said 
they lived together in conference. Then Mr. Gresham had been with 
Mr. Mildmay,—and Mr. Monk also. At the clubs it was said by 
many that Mr. Monk had been with Mr. Mildmay; but it was 
also said very vehemently by others that no such interview had 
taken place. Mr. Monk was a Radical, much admired by the 
people, sitting in Parliament for that most Radical of all con- 
stituencies, the Pottery Hamlets, who had never as yet been in 
power. It was the great question of the day whether Mr. Mildmay 
would or would not ask Mr. Monk to join him; and it was said by 
those who habitually think at every period of change that the time has 
now come in which the difficulties to forming a government will at 
last be found to be insuperable, that Mr. Mildmay could not succeed 
either with Mr. Monk or without him. There were at the present 
moment two sections of these gentlemen,—the section which declared 
that Mr. Mildmay had sent for Mr. Monk, and the section which 
declared that he had not. But there were others, who perhaps knew 
better what they were saying, by whom it was asserted that the whole 
difficulty lay with Mr. Gresham. Mr. Graham was willing to serve 
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with Mr. Mildmay,—with certain stipulations as to the special seat in 
the Cabinet which he himself was to occupy, and as to the introduc- 
tion of certain friends of his own; but,—so said these gentlemen who 
were supposed really to understand the matter,—Mr. Gresham was 
not willing to serve with the Duke and with Mr. Palliser. Now, 
everybody who knew anything knew that the Duke and Mr. Palliser 
were indispensable to Mr. Mildmay. And a liberal Government, with 
Mr. Gresham in the opposition, could not live half through a session ! 
All Sunday and Monday these things were discussed ; and on the Mon- 
day Lord De Terrier absolutely stated to the Upper House that he had 
received her Majesty’s commands to form another government. Mr. 
Daubeny, in half a dozen most modest words,—in words hardly 
audible, and most unlike himself,—made his statement in the Lower 
House to the same effect. Then Mr. Ratler, and Mr. Bonteen, and 
Mr. Barrington Erle, and Mr. Laurence Fitzgibbon aroused themselves 
and swore that such things could not be. Should the prey which 
they had won for themsclves, the spoil of their bows and arrows, be 
snatched from out of thcir very mouths by treachery. Lord De 
Terrier and Mr. Daubeny could not venture even to make another 
attempt unless they did so in combination with Mr. Gresham. Such 
a combination, said Mr. Barrington Erle, would be disgraceful to both 
parties, but would prove Mr. Gresham to be as false as Satan himself. 
Early on the Tuesday morning, when it was known that Mr. Gresham 
had been at Lord De Terrier’s house, Barrington Erle was free to 
confess that he had always been afraid of Mr. Gresham. ‘TI have 
felt for years,” said he, “ that if anybody could break up the party it 
would be Mr. Gresham.” 

On that Tuesday morning Mr. Gresham certainly was with Lord 
De Terrier, but nothing came of it. Mr. Gresham was either not 
enough like Satan for the occasion, or else he was too closely like 
him. Lord De Terrier did not bid high enough, or else Mr. Gresham 
did not like biddings from that quarter. Nothing then came from this 
attempt, and on the Tuesday afternoon the Queen again sent for Mr. 
Mildmay. On the Wednesday morning the gentlemen who thought 
that the insuperable difficulties had at length arrived, began to wear 
their longest faces, and to be triumphant with melancholy forebodings. 
Now at last there was a deadlock. Nobody could form a government. 
It was asserted that Mr. Mildmay had fallen at her Majesty's feet 
dissolved in tears, and had implored to be relieved from further 
responsibility. It was well known to many at the clubs that the 
Queen had on that morning telegraphed to Germany for advice. 
There were men so gloomy as to declare that the Queen must throw 
herself into the arms of Mr. Monk, unless Mr. Mildmay would consent 
to rise from his knees and once more buckle on his ancient armour. 
‘Even that would be better than Gresham,” said Barrington Erle, in 
his anger. ‘I'll tell you what it is,” said Ratler, “we shall have 
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Gresham and Monk together, and you and I shall have to do their 
biddings.” Mr. Barrington Erle’s reply to that suggestion I may not 
dare to insert in these pages. 

On the Wednesday night, however, it was known that everything 
had been arranged, and before the Houses met on the Thursday every 
place had been bestowed, either in reality or in imagination. The 
Times, in its second edition on the Thursday, gave a list of the 
Cabinet, in which four places out of fourteen were rightly filled. On 
the Friday it named ten places aright, and indicated the law officers, 
with only one mistake in reference to Ireland; and on the Saturday 
it gave a list of the Under Secretaries of State, and Secretaries and 
Vice-Presidents generally, with wonderful correctness as to the indi- 
viduals, though the offices were a little jumbled. The Government 
was at last formed in a manner which everybody had seen to be the 
only possible way in which a government could be formed. Nobody 
was surprised, and the week's work was regarded as though the 
regular routine of government making had simply been followed. Mr. 
Mildmay was Prime Minister; Mr. Gresham was at the Foreign 
Office ; Mr. Monk was at the Board of Trade ; the Duke was President 
of the Council ; the Earl of Brentford was Privy Seal ; and Mr. Pulliser 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Barrington Erle made a step up 
in the world, and went to the Admiralty as Secretary ; Mr. Bonteen 
was sent again to the Admiralty ; and Laurence Fitzgibbon became a 
junior Lord of the Treasury. Mr. Ratler was, of course, installed as 
Patronage Secretary to the same Board. Mr. Ratler was perhaps 
the only man in the party as to whose destingtion there could not 
possibly be adoubt. Mr. Ratler had really qualified himself for a posi- 
tion in such a way as to make all men feel that he would, as a matter 
of course, be called upon to fill it. I do not know whether as much 
could be said on behalf of any other man in the new Government. 

During all this excitement, and through all these movements, 
Phineas Finn felt himself to be left more and more out in the cold. 
He had not been such a fool as to suppose that any office would be 
offered to him. He had never hinted at such a thing to his one 
dearly intimate friend, Lady Laura. He had not hitherto opened his 
mouth in Parliament. Indeed, when the new Government was formed 
he had not been sitting for above a fortnight. Of course nothing 
could be done for him as yet. But, nevertheless, he felt himself to 
be out in the cold. The very men who had discussed with him the 
question of the division,—who had discussed it with him because his 
vote was then as good as that of any other member,—did not care to 
talk to him about the distribution of places. He, at any rate, could 
not be one of them. He, at any rate, could not be arival. He could 
neither mar nor assist. He could not be either a successful or a 
disappointed sympathiscr,—because he could not himself be a candi- 
date. The affzir which perhaps disgusted him more than anything 
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else was the offer of an office,—not in the Cabinet, indeed, but one 
supposed to confer high dignity,—to Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy 
refused the offer, and this somewhat lessened Finn’s disgust, but the 
offer itself made him unhappy. 

‘‘I suppose it was made simply because of his money,” he said to 
Fitzgibbon. 

*‘T don’t believe that,” said Fitzgibbon. ‘ People seem to think that 
he has got a head on his shoulders, though he has got no tongue in it. 
I wonder at his refusing it because of the Right Honourable.” 

“Tam so glad that Mr. Kennedy refused,” said Lady Laura to him. 

«And why ? He would have been the Right Hon. Robert Kennedy 
for ever and ever.” Phineas when he said this did not as yet know 
exactly how it would have come to pass that such honour,—the honour 
of that enduring prefix to his name,—would have come in the way of 
Mr. Kennedy had Mr. Kennedy accepted the office in question ; but he 
was very quick to iearn ‘all these things, and, in the meantime, he 
rarely made any mistake about them. 

‘‘ What would that have been to him,—with his wealth ?” said 
Lady Laura. ‘He has a position of his own and need not care for 
such things. There are men who should not attempt what is called 
independence in Parliament. By doing so they simply decline to make 
themselves useful. But there are a few whose special walk in life 
it is to be independent, and, as it were, unmoved by parties.” 

‘“‘ Great Akinctoses! You know Orion,” said Phineas. 

“Mr. Kennedy is not an Akinetos.” said Lady Laura. 

‘‘ He holds a very proud position,” said Phineas, ironically. 

‘* A very proud position indeed,” said Lady Laura, in sober earnest. 

The dinner at Moroni’s had been eaten, and Phineas had given an 
account of the entertainment to Lord Chiltern’s sister. There had 
been only two other guests, and both of them had been men on the 
turf. ‘‘I was the first there,” said Phineas, ‘‘and he surprised me 
ever so much by telling me that you had spoken to him of me before.” 

“Yes; Ididso. I wish him to know you. I want him to know 
some men who think of something besides horses. He is very well 
educated, you know, and would certainly have taken honours if he 
had not quarrelled with the people at Christ Church.” 

‘“* Did he take a degree ?” 

‘‘No;—they sent him down. It is best always to have the truth 
among friends. Of course you will hear it some day. They expelled 
him, because he was drunk.” Then Lady Laura burst out into tears, 
and Phineas sat near her, and consoled her, and swore that if in any 
way he could befriend her brother he would do so. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon at this time claimed a promise which he said that 
Phineas had made to him,—that Phineas would go over with him to 
Mayo to assist at his re-election. And Phineas did go. The whole 

‘affair occupied but a week, and was chiefly memorable as being the 
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means of cementing the friendship which existed between the two 
Irish members. 

‘‘A thousand a year!” said Laurence Fitzgibbon, speaking of the 
salary of his office. ‘It isn’t much; is it? And every fellow to 
whom I owe a shilling will be down upon me. If I had studied my 
own comfort, I should have done the same as Kennedy.” 


CHAPTER X. 
VIOLET EFFINGHAM. 


Ir was now the middle of May, and a month had elapsed since the 
terrible difficulty about the Queen’s Government had been solved. 
A month had elapsed, and things had shaken themselves into their 
places with more of ease and apparent fitness than men had given 
them credit for possessing. Mr. Mildmay, Mr. Gresham, and Mr. 
Monk were the best friends in the world, swearing by each other 
in their own house, and supported in the other by as gallant a phalanx 
of Whig peers as ever were got together to fight against the instincts 
of their own order in compliance with the instincts of those below 
them. Lady Laura’s father was in the Cabinet, to Lady Laura's 
infinite delight. It was her ambition to be brought as near to political 
action as was possible for a woman without surrendering any of the 
privileges of feminine inaction. That women should even wish to 
have votes at parliamentary elections was to her abominable, and the 
cause of the Rights of Women generally was odious to her; but, 
nevertheless, for herself, she delighted in hoping that she too might be 
useful,—in thinking that she too was perhaps, in some degree, politically 
powerful ; and she had received considerable increase to such hopes 
when her father accepted the Privy Seal. The Earl himself was not 
an ambitious man, and, but for his daughter, would have severed 
himself altogether from political life before this time. He was an 
unhappy man ;—being an obstinate man, and having in his obstinacy 
quarrelled with his only son. In his unhappiness he would have kept 
himself alone, living in the country, brooding over his wretchedness, 
were it not for his daughter. On her behalf, and in obedience to her 
requirements, he came yearly up to London, and, perhaps in compliance 
with her persuasion, had taken some part in the debates of the House 
of Lords. It is easy for a peer to be a statesman, if the trouble of 
the life be not too much for him. Lord Brentford was now a states- 
man, if a seat in the Cabinet be proof of statesmanship. 

At this time, in May, there was staying with Lady Laura in Port- 
man Square avery dear friend of hers, by name Violet Effingham. 
Violet Effingham was an orphan, an heiress, and a beauty; witha 
terrible aunt, one Lady Baldock, who was supposed to be the dragon 
who had Violet, as a captive maiden, in charge. But as Miss Effing- 
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ham was of age, and was mistress of her own fortune, Lady Baldock 
was, in truth, not omnipotent as a dragon should be. The dragon, 
at any rate, was not now staying in Portman Square, and the captivity 
of the maiden was therefore not severe at the present moment. 
Violet Effingham was very pretty, but could hardly be said to be 
beautiful. She was small, with light crispy hair, which seemed to 
be ever cn the flutter round her brows, and which yet was never a 
hair astray. She had sweet, soft grey eyes, which never looked at 
you long, hardly for a moment,—but which yet, in that half moment, 
nearly killed you by the power of their sweetness. Her cheek was 
the softest thing in nature, and the colour of it, when its colour was 
fixed enough to be told, was a shade of pink so faint and creamy that 
you would hardly dare to call it by its name. Her mouth was perfect, 
not small enough to give that expression of silliness which is so 
common, but almost divine, with the temptation of its full, rich, ruby 
lips. Her teeth, which she but seldom showed, were very even and 
very white, and there rested on her chin the dearest dimple that ever 
acted as a loadstar to men’s eyes. The fault of her face, if it had a 
fault, was in her nose,—which was a little too sharp, and perhaps too 
small. A woman who wanted to depreciate Violct Effingham had 
once called her a pug-nosed puppet; but I, as her chronicler, deny 
that she was pug-nosed,—and all the world who knew her soon came 
to understand that she was no puppet. In figure she was small, but 
not so small as she looked to be. Her feet and hands were delicately 
fine, and there was a softness about her whole person, an apparent 
compressibility, which seemed to indicate that she might go into very 
small compass. Into what compass and how compressed, there were 
very many men who held very different opinions. Violet Effingham 
was certainly no puppet. She was great at dancing,—as perhaps 
might be a puppet,—but she was great also at archery, great at 
skating,—and great, too, at hunting. With reference to that last 
accomplishment, she and Lady Baldock had had more than one 
terrible tussle, not always with advantage to the dragon. ‘ My dear 
aunt,” she had said once during the last winter, ‘I am going to the 
meet with George,”—George was her cousin, Lord Baldock, and was 
the dragon’s son,—* and there, let there be an endof it.” ‘* And you 
promise me that you will not go further,” said the dragon. ‘1 will 
promise nothing to-day to any man or to any woman,” said Violet. 
What was to be said to a young lady who spoke in this way, and who 
had become of age only a fortnight since? She rode that day the 
famous run from Bagnall’s Gorse to Foulsham Common, and was in 
at the death. 

Violet Effingham was now sitting in conference with her friend 
Lady Laura, and they were discussing matters of high import,—of 
very high import, indeed,—to the interests of both of them. ‘Ido 
not ask you to accept him,” said Lady Laura. 
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‘* That is lucky,” said the other, ‘‘as he has never asked me.” 

‘‘He has done much the same. You know that he loves you.” 

“‘T know,—or fancy that I know,—that so many men love me! 
But, after all, what sort of love is it? It is just as when you and I, 
when we sce something nice in a shop, call it a dear duck of a thing, 
and tell somebody to go and buy it, let the price be ever so extrava- 
gant. I know my own position, Laura. I'm a dear duck of a thing.” 

‘You are a very dear thing to Oswald.” 

“But you, Laura, will some day inspire a grand passion,—or I 
daresay have already, for you are a great deal too close to tell ;— 
and then there will be cutting of throats, and a mighty hubbub, and a 
real tragedy. I shall never go beyond genteel comedy,—unless I run 
away with somebody beneath me, or do something awfully improper.” 

“Don’t do that, dear.” 

‘‘T should like to, because of my aunt. I should indeed. If it 
were possible, without compromising myself, I should like her to be 
told some morning that I had gone off with the curate.” 

** How can you be so wicked, Violet!” 

“It would serve her right,—and her countenance would be so 
awfully comic. Mind, if it is ever to come off, I must be there to sce 
it. I know what she would say as well as possible. She would turn 
to poor Gussy. ‘Augusta,’ she would say, ‘I always expected it. I 
always did.’ Then I should come out and curtsey to her, and say so 
prettily, ‘Dear aunt, it was only our little joke.’ That's my line. 
But for you,—you, if you planned it, would go off to-morrow with 
Lucifer himself if you liked him.” 

‘‘ But failing Lucifer, I shall probably be very humdrum.” 

* You don’t mean that there is anything settled, Laura?” 

“There is nothing settled,—or any beginning of anything that ever 
can be settled. But I am not talking about myself. He has told me 
that if you will accept him, he will do anything that you and I may 
ask him.” 

‘* Yes ;—he will promise.” 

§* Did you ever know him to break his word ?” 

‘‘T know nothing about him, my dear. How should 1?” 

“‘Do not pretend to be ignorant and meck, Violet. You do know 
him,—much better than most girls know the men they marry. You 
have known him, more or less intimately, all your life.” 

‘But am I bound to marry him because of that accident ?” 

‘“‘No; you are not bound to marry him,—unless you love him.” 

“IT do not love him,” said Violet, with slow, emphatic words, and 
a little forward motion of her face, as though she were specially eager 
to convince her friend that she was quite in carnest in what she suid. 

‘“‘T fancy, Violet, that you are nearer to loving him than any other 
man.” 

“TI am not at all near to loving any man. I doubt whether I 
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ever shall be. It does not seem to me to be possible to myself to be 
what girls call in love. Ican like aman. I do like, perhaps, half a 
dozen. I like them so much that if I go to a house or to a party it 
is quite a matter of importance to me whether this man or that will 
or will not be there. And then I suppose I flirt with them. At least 
Augusta tells me that my aunt says that I do. But as for caring 
about any one of them in the way of loving bim,—w anting to marry 
him, and bave him all to myself, and that sort of thing,—I don’t 
know what it means.’ 

‘“‘ But you intend to be married some day,” said — Laura. 

“Certainly Ido. And I don’t intend to wait very much longer. I 
am heartily tired of Lady Baldock, and though I can generally escape 
among my friends, that is not sufficient. I am beginning to think 
that it would be pleasant to have a house of my own. A girl becomes 
such a Bohemian when she is always going about, and doesn’t quite 
know where any of her things are.” 

Then there was silence between them for a few minutes. Violet 
Effingham was doubled up in a corner of a sofa, with her feet tucked 
under her, and her face reclining upon one of her shoulders. And as 
she talked she was playing with a little toy, which was constructed 
to take various shapes as it was flung this way or that. A bystander 
looking at her would have thought that the toy was much more to her 
than the conversation. Lady Laura was sitting upright, in a common 
chair, at a table not far from her companion, and was manifestly 
devoting herself altogether to the subject that was being discussed 
between them. She had taken no lounging, easy attitude, she had 
found no employment for her fingers, and she looked steadily at Violet 
as she talked,—whereas Violet was looking only at the little manikin 
which she tossed. And now Laura got up and came to the sofa, and 
sat close to her friend. Violet, though she somewhat moved one foot, 
so as to seem to make room for the other, still went on with her play. 

“Tf you do marry, Violet, you must choose some one man out of 
the lot.” 

‘‘ That’s quite true, my dear. I certainly can’t marry them all.” 

‘‘ And how do you mean to make the choice ?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose I shall toss up.” 

«‘T wish you would be in earnest with me.” 

‘Well ;—I will be in earnest. I shall take the first that comes 
after I have quite made up my mind. You'll think it very horrible, 
but that is really what I shall do. After all, a husband is very much 
like a house or a horse. You don't take your house because it’s the 
best house in the world, but because just then you want a house. 
You go and see a house, and if it’s very nasty you don’t take it. But 
if you think it will suit pretty well, and if you are tired of looking about 
for houses, you do take it. That's the way one buys one’s horses,— 
and one’s husbands.” 
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‘** And you have not made up your mind yet ?” 

“Not quite. Lady Baldock was a little more decent than usual 
just before I left Baddingham. When I told her that I meant to have 
a pair of ponics, she merely threw up her hands and grunted. Sho 
didn’t gnash her teeth, and curse and swear, and declare to me that I 
was a child of perdition.” 

** What do you mean by cursing and swearing?” 

“‘She told me once that if I bought a certain little dog, it would 
lead to my being everlastingly—you know what. She isn't so 
squeamish as I am, and said it out.” 

** What did you do?” 

“‘T bought the little dog, and it bit my aunt's heel. I was very 
sorry then, and gave the creature to Mary Rivers. He was such a 
beauty! I hope the perdition has gone with him, for I don’t like 
Mary Rivers at all. I had to give the poor beasty to somebody, and 
Mary Rivers happened to be there. I told her that Puck was con- 
nected with Apollyon, but she didn’t mind that. Puck was worth 
twenty guineas, and I daresay she has sold him.” 

** Oswald may have an equal chance then among the other favour- 
ites ?” said Lady Laura, after another pause. 

‘‘ There are no favourites, and I will not say that any man may have 
a chance. Why do you press me about your brother in this way ?” 

** Because I am so anxious. Because it would save him. Because 
you are the only woman for whom he has ever cared, and because he 
loves you with all his heart ; and because his father would be reconciled 


to him to-morrow if he heard that you and he were engaged.” 


” 


‘Laura, my dear 

“* Well.” 

‘You won't be angry if I speak out?” 

“Certainly not. After what I have said, you have a right to speak 
out.” 

‘‘ Tt seems to me that all your reasons are reasons why he should 
marry me ;—not reasons why I should marry him.” 

**Ts not his love for you a reason ?” 

‘‘No,” said Violet, pausing,—and speaking the word in the lowest 
possible whisper. ‘If he did not love me, that, if known te me, 
should be a reason why I should not marry him. Ten men may love 
me,—I don’t say that any man does, 

‘* He does.” 

‘But I can’t marry all the ten. And as for that business of saving 
him 3 

‘You know what I mean ?” 

“TI don’t know that I have any special mission for saving young 
men. I sometimes think that I shall have quite enough to do to 
save mysclf. It is strange what a propensity I feel for the wrong side 
of the post.” 
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“J feel the strongest assurance that you will always keep on the 
right side.” 

«Thank you, my dear. I mean to try, but I’m quite sure that the 
jockey who takes me in hand ought to be very steady himself. Now, 
Lord Chiltern fe 

‘‘ Well,—out with it. What have you to say?” 

“He does not bear the best reputation in this world as a steady 
man. Is he altogether the sort of man that mammas of the best 
kind are seeking for their daughters? I like a roué myself ;—and a 
prig who sits all night in the House, and talks about nothing but 
church-rates and suffrage, is to me intolerable. I prefer men who 
are improper, and all that sort of thing. If I were aman myself I 
should go in for everything I ought to leave alone. I know I should. 
But you see,—I'm not a man, and I must take care of myself. The 
wrong side of the post for a woman is so very much the wrong side. 
I like a fast man, but I know that I must not dare to marry the sort 
of man that I like.” 

“To be‘one of us then,—the very first among us ;—would that be 
the wrong side ?” 

‘*You mean that to be Lady Chiltern in the present tense, and 
Lady Brentford in the future, would be promotion for Violet Effing- 
ham in the past ?” 

‘** How hard you are, Violet?” 

‘“‘ Fancy,—that it should come to this,—that you should call me hard, 
Laura. I should like to be your sister. I should like well enough to 
be your father’s daughter. I should like well enough to be Chiltern’s 
friend. Iam his friend. Nothing that any one has ever said of him 
has estranged me from him. I have fought for him till I have been 
black in the face. Yes, I have,—with my aunt. But Iam afraid to 
be his wife. The risk would be so great. Suppose that I did not 
save him, but that he brought me to shipwreck instead ?” 

‘That could not be!” 

‘Could it not? I think it might be so very well. When I was a 
child they used to be always telling me to mind myself. It seems to 
me that a child and a man need not mind themselves. Let them do 
what they may, they can be set right again. Let them fall as they 
will, you can put them on their feet. But a woman has to mind 
herself ;—and very hard work it is when she has a dragon of her 
own driving her ever the wrong way.” 

“T want to take you from the dragon.” 

‘* Yes ;—and to hand me over to a griffin.” 

‘“‘ The truth is, Violet, that you do not know Oswald. He is not a 
griffin.” 

‘‘T did not mean to be uncomplimentary. Take any of the dan- 
gerous wild beasts you please. I merely intend to point out that he 
is a dangerous wild beast. I daresay he is noble-minded, and I will 
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eall him a lion if you like it better. But even with a lion there igs 
risk.” 

‘“Of course there will be risk. There is risk with every man,— 
unless you will be contented with the prig you described. Of course, 
there would be risk with my brother. He has been a gambler.” 

‘‘ They say he is one still.” 

‘“‘He has given it up in part, and would entirely at your instance.” 

*¢ And they say other things of him, Laura.” 

“Tt is true. He has had paroxysms of evil life which have well- 
nigh ruined him.” 

‘‘ And those paroxysms are so dangerous! Is he not in debt ?” 

‘“‘He is,—but not deeply. Every shilling that he owes would be 
paid ;—every shilling. Mind, I know all his circumstances, and I 
give you my word that every shilling should be paid. He has never 
lied,—and he has told me everything. His father could not leave an 
acre away from him if he would, and would not if he could.” 

‘“‘T did not ask as fearing that. I spoke only of a dangerous habit. 
A paroxysm of spending money is apt to make one so uncomfortable. 
And then 

“* Well.” 

*‘T don’t know why I should make a catalogue of your brother's 
weaknesses.” 

‘You mean to say that he drinks too much ?” 

‘IT do not say so. People say so. The dragon saysso. And as 


I always find her sayings to be untrue, I suppose this is like the rest 
of them.” 


“It is untrue,—if it be said of him as a habit.” 

‘‘ It is another paroxysm,—just now aad then.” 

“Do not laugh at me, Violet, when I am taking his part, or I shall 
be offended.” 

‘« Bat you see, if I am to be his wife, it is—rather important.” 

** Still you need not ridicule me.” 

‘‘Dear Laura, you know I do not ridicule you. You know I love 
you for what you are doing. Would not I do the same, and fight 
for him down to my nails, if I had a brother.” 

‘* And therefore I want you to be Oswald’s wife ;—because I know 
that you would fight for him. It is not true that he is a—drunkard. 
Look at his hand, which is as steady as yours. Look at his eye. Is 
there a sign of it. He has been drunk, once or twice perhaps,—and 
has done fearful things.” 

‘It might be that he would do fearful things to me.” 

‘You never knew a man with a softer heart or with a finer spirit. 
I believe as I sit here that if he were married to-morrow, his vices 
would fall from him like old clothes.” 

** You will admit, Laura, that there will be some risk for the wife.” 

‘‘ Of course there will be a risk. Is there not always a risk ?” 
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‘The men in the city would call this double-dangerous, I think,” 
said Violet. Then the door was opened, and the man of whom they 
were speaking entered the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LORD CHILTERN. 


Tue reader has been told that Lord Chiltern was a red man, and that 
peculiarity of his personal appearance was certainly the first to strike 
astranger. It imparted a certain look of ferocity to him, which was 
apt to make men afraid of him at first sight. Women are not actuated 
in the seme way, and are accustomed to look deeper into men at the 
first sight than other men will trouble themselves to do. His beard 
was red, and was clipped, so as to have none of the softness of waving 
hair. The hair on his head also was kept short, and was very red,— 
and the colour of his face was red. Nevertheless he was a handsome 
man, with well-cut features, not tall, but very strongly built, and with 
a certain curl in the corner of his eyelids which gave to him a look of 
resolution,—which perhaps he did not possess. He was known to 
be a clever man, and when very young had had the reputation of 
being a scholar. When he was three-and-twenty grey-haired votaries 
of the turf declared that he would make his fortune on the race- 
course,—so clear-headed was he as to odds, so excellent a judge of 
a horse’s performances, and so gifted with a memory of events. 
When he was five-and-twenty he had lost every shilling of a fortune 
of his own, had squeezed from his father more than his father ever 
chose to name in speaking of his affairs to any one, and was known 
to be in debt. But he had sacrificed himself on one or two memorable 
occasions in conformity with turf laws of honour, and men said of 
him, either that he was very honest or very chivalric,—in accordance 
with the special views on the subject of the man who was speaking. 
It was reported now that he no longer owned horses on the turf ;— 
but this was doubted by some who could name the animals which 
they said that he owned, and which he ran in the name of Mr. Macnab, 
—said some; of Mr. Pardoe,—said others; of Mr. Chickerwick,— 
said a third set of informants. The fact was that Lord Chiltern at 
this moment had no interest of his own in any horse upon the turf. 
But all the world knew that he drank. He had taken by the throat 
a proctor’s bull-dog when he had been drunk at Oxford, had nearly 
strangled the man, and had been expelled. He had fallen through 
his violence into some terrible misfortune at Paris, had been brought 
before a public judge, and his name and his infamy had been made 
notorious in every newspaper in the two capitals. After that he had 
fought a ruffian at Newmarket, and had really killed him with his 
fists. In reference to this latter affray it had been proved that the 
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attack had been made on him, that he had not been to blame, and 
that he had not been drunk. After a prolonged investigation he had 
come forth from that affair without disgrace. He would have donc 
so, at least, if he had not been heretofore disgraced. But we all 
know how the man well spoken of may steal a horse, while he who 
is of evil repute may not look over a hedge. It was asserted widely 
by many who were supposed to know all about everything that Lord 
Chiltern was in a fit of dilirium tremens when he killed the ruffian at 
Newmarket. The worst of that latter affair was that it produced the 
total estrangement which now existed between Lord Brentford and 
his son. Lord Brentford would not believe that his son was in that 
matter more sinned against than sinning. ‘Such things do not 
happen to other men’s sons,” he said, when Lady Laura pleaded for 
her brother. Lady Laura could not induce her father to sce his son, 
but so far prevailed that no sentence of banishment was pronounced 
against Lord Chiltern. There was nothing to prevent the son sitting 
at his father’s table if he so pleased. He never did so please,— 
but nevertheless he continued to live in the house in Portman Square ; 
and when he met the Earl, in the hall, perhaps, or on the staircase, 
would simply bow to him. Then the Earl would bow again, and 
shuffle on,—and look very wretched, as no doubt he was. A grown- 
up son must be the greatest comfort a man can have,—if he be his 
father’s best friend; but otherwise he can hardly be a comfort. As 
it was in this house, the son was a constant thorn in his father’s side. 

‘* What does he do when we leave London?” Lord Brentford once 
said to his daughter. 

“He stays here, papa.” 

«But he hunts still?” 

*¢ Yes, he hunts,—and he has a room somewhere at an inn,—down 
in Northamptonshire. But he is mostly in London. They have 
trains on purpose.” 

‘‘ What a life for my son!” said the Earl. ‘ What a life! Of 
course no decent person will let him into his house.” Lady Laura 
did not know what to say to this, for in truth Lord Chiltern was not 
fond of staying at the houses of persons whom the Earl would have 
called decent. 

General Effingham, the father of Violet, and Lord Brentford had 
been the closest and dearest of friends. They had been young men 
in the same regiment, and through life each had confided in the other. 
When the General’s only son, then a youth of seventeen, was killed in 
one of our grand New Zealand wars, the bereaved father and the 
Earl had been together for a month in their sorrow. At that time 
Lord Chiltern’s career had still been open to hope,—and the one man 
had contrasted his lot with the other. General Effingham lived long 
enough to hear the Earl declare to him that his lot was the happier 
of the two. Now the General was dead, and Violet, the daughter of 
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a second wife, was all that was left of the Effinghams. This second 
wife had been a Miss Plummer, a lady from the city with much 
money, whose sister had married Lord Baldock. Violet in this way 
had fallen to the care of the Baldock people, and not into the hands 
of her father’s friends. But, as the reader will have surmised, she 
had ideas of her own of emancipating herself from Baldock thraldom. 

Twice before that last terrible affair at Newmarket, before the 
quarrel between the father and the son had been complete, Lord 
Brentford had said a word to his daughter,—merely a word,—of his 
son in connection with Miss Effingham. 

‘“‘If he thinks of it I shall be glad to see him on the subject. You 
may tell him so.” That had been the first word. He had just then 
resolved that the affair in Paris should be regarded as condoned,—as 
among the things to be forgotten. ‘‘She is too good for him; but if 
he asks her let him tell her everything.” That had been the second 
word, and had been spoken immediately subsequent to a payment of 
twelve thousand pounds made by the Earl towards the settlement of 
certain Doncaster accounts. Lady Laura in negotiating for the money 
had been very eloquent in describing some honest,—or shall we say 
chivalric,—sacrifice which had brought her brother into this special 
difficulty. Since that the Earl had declined to interest himself in his 
son’s matrimonial affairs ; and when Lady Laura had once again men- 
tioned the matter, declaring her belief that it would be the means of 
saving her brother Oswald, the Earl had desired her to be silent. 
**Would you wish to destroy the poor child,” he had said. Nevertheless 
Lady Laura felt sure that if she were to go to her father with a posi- 
tive statement that Oswald and Violet were engaged, he would relent 
and would accept Violet as his daughter. As for the payment of Lord 
Chiltern’s present debts ;—she had a little scheme of her own about that. 

Miss Effingham, who had been already two days in Portman Square, 
had not as yet seen Lord Chiltern. She knew that he lived in the 
house,—that is, that he slept there, and probably eat his breakfast in 
some apartment of his own ;—but she knew also that the habits of 
the house would not by any means make it necessary that they should 
meet. Laura and her brother probably saw each other daily,—but 
they never went into society together, and did not know the same sets 
of people. When she had announced to Lady Baldock her intention 
of spending the first fortnight of her London season with her friend 
Lady Laura, Lady Baldock had as a matter of course— jumped upon 
her,” as Miss Effingham would herself call it. 

‘“* You are going to the house of the worst reprobate in all England,” 
said Lady Baldock. 

‘What ;—dear old Lord Brentford, whom papa loved so well!” 

‘IT mean Lord Chiltern, who, only last year,—murdered a man !” 

‘‘That is not true, aunt.” 

“There is worse than that,—much worse. He is always—tipsy, 
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and always gambling, and always—— _ But it is quite unfit that I 
should speak a word more to you about such a man as Lord Chiltern. 
His name ought never to be mentioned.” 

“Then why did you mention it, aunt ?” 

Lady Baldock’s process of jumping upon her niece,—in which I 
think the aunt had generally the worst of the exercise,—went on for 
some time, but Violet of course carried her point. 

‘‘Tf she marries him there will be an end of everything,” said Lady 
Baldock to her daughter Augusta. 

‘* She has more sense than that, mamma,” said Augusta. 

‘“*T don’t think she has any sense at all,” said Lady Baldock ;—* not 
in the least. I do wish my poor sister had lived ;—I do indeed.” 

Lord Chiltern had now entered the room with Violet,—immediately 
upon that conversation between Violet and his sister as to the expediency 
of Violet becoming his wife. Indeed his entrance had interrupted the 
conversation before it was over. ‘I am so glad to see you, Miss 

Effingham,” he said. ‘I came in thinking that I might find you.” 

‘“‘ Here I am, as large as life,” she said, getting up from her corner 
on the sofa and giving him her hand. “ Laura and I have been dis- 
cussing the aflairs of the nation for the last two days, and have 
nearly brought our discussion to an end.” She could not help look- 
ing, first at his eye and then at his hand, not as wanting evidence to 
the truth of the statement which his sister had made, but because the 
idea of adrunkard’s eye and a drunkard’s hand had been brought 
before her mind. Lord Chiltern’s hand was like the hand of any 
other man, but there was something in his eye that almost frightened 
her. It looked as though he would not hesitate to wring his wife's 
neck round, if ever he should be brought to threaten todo so. And 
then his eye, like the rest of him, was red. No ;—she did not think that 
she could ever bring herself to marry him. Why take a venture that 
was double-dangerous, when there were so many ventures open to 
her, apparently with very little of danger attached to them. ‘If it 
should ever be that I loved him, I would do it all the same,” she said 

to herself. 

“If I did not come and see you here, I suppose that I should never 
see you,” said he, seating himself. ‘I do not often go to parties, and 
when I do you are not likely to be there.” 

“We might make our little arrangements for meeting,” said she, 
laughing. ‘‘ My aunt, Lady Baldock, is going to have an evening 
next week.” 

‘* The servants would be ordered to put me out of the house.” 

“Oh no. You can tell her that I invited you.” 

. J don’t think that Oswald and Lady Baldock are great friends,” 

said Lady Laura. 
“Or he might come and take you and me to the Zoo on Sunday. 

That's the proper sort of thing for a brother and a friend to do.” 
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‘I hate that place in the Regent’s Park,” said Lord Chiltern. 
«‘ When were you there last,” demanded Miss Effingham. 

«‘ When I came home once from Eton. But I won't go again till I 
can come home from Eton again.” Then he altered his tone as he 
continued to speak. ‘‘ People would look at me as if I were the 
wildest beast in the whole collection.” 

*‘ Then,” said Violet, “if you won’t go to Lady Baldock’s or to the 
Zoo, we must confine ourselves to Laura’s drawing-room ;—unuless, 
indeed, you like to take me to the top of the Monument.” 

“Tl take you to the top of the Monument with pleasure.” 

‘What do you say, Laura?” 

“IT say that you are a foolish girl,” said Lady Laura, ‘and that I 
will have nothing to do with such a scheme.” 

‘Then there is nothing for it but that you should come here; and 
as you live in the house, and as I am sure to be here every morning, 
and as you have no possible occupation for your time, and as we 
have nothing particular to do with ours,—I daresay I shan’t see you 
again before I go to my aunt’s in Berkeley Square. 

‘Very likely not,” he said. 

«‘ And why not, Oswald ?” asked his sister. 

He passed his hand over his face before he answered her. ‘‘ Because 
she and I run in different grooves now, and are not such meet play- 
fellows as we used to be once. Do you remember my taking you 
away right through Saulsby Wood once on the old pony, and not 
bringing you back till tea-time, and Miss Dlink going and telling my 
father ?” 

‘“‘Do I remember it? I think it was the happiest day in my life. 
His pockets were crammed full of gingerbread and Everton toffy, and 
we had three bottles of lemonade slung on to the pony’s saddlebows. 
I thought it was a pity that we should ever come back.” 

‘“* Tt was a pity,” said Lord Chiltern. 

‘“‘ But, nevertheless, substantially necessary,” said Lady Laura. 

“Failing our power of reproducing the toffy, I suppose it was,” 
said Violet. 

‘* You were not Miss Effingham then,” said Lord Chiltern. 

‘“‘No,—not as yet. These disagreeable realities of life grow upon 
one; do they not? You took off my shoes and dried them for me at 
a woodman’s cottage. Iam obliged to put up with my maid's doing 
those things now. And Miss Blink the mild is changed for Lady 
Baldock the martinet. And if I rode about with you in a wood all 
day I should be sent to Coventry instead of to bed. And so you see 
everything is changed as well as my name.” 

‘“‘ Everything is not changed,” said Lord Chiltern, getting up from 
his seat. ‘I am not changed,—at least not in this, that as I then 
loved you better than any being in the world,—better even than 

Laura there,—so do I love you now infinitely the best of all. Do not 
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look so surprised at me. You knew it before as well as you do now; 

—and Laura knows it. There is no secret to be kept in the matter 

among us three.” 

‘But, Lord Chiltern,—” said Miss Effingham, rising also to her 
feet, and then pausing, not knowing how to answer him. There had 
been a suddenness in his mode of addressing her which had, so to say, 
almost taken away her breath; and then to be told by a man of his 
love before his sister was in itself, to her, a matter so surprising, that 
none of those words came at her command which will come, as though 
by instinct, to young ladies on such occasions. 

“*You have known it always,” said he, as though he were angry 
with her. 

“‘ Lord Chiltern,” she replied, ‘‘ you must excuse me if I say that 
you are, at the least, very abrupt. I did not think when I was going 
back so joyfully to our old childish days that you would turn the 
tables on me in this way.” 

‘‘ He has said nothing that ought to make you angry,” said Lady 
Laura. 

‘Only because he has driven me to say that which will make me 
appear to be uncivil to himself. Lord Chiltern, I do not love you 
with that love of which you are speaking now. As an old friend I 
have always regarded you, and I hope that I may always do so.” 
Then she got up and left the room. 

‘‘Why were you so sudden with her,—so abrupt,—so loud ?” said 
his sister, coming up to him and taking him by the arm almost in 
anger. ‘ 

**It would make no difference,” said he. ‘* She does not care for 
me.” 

“‘It makes all the difference in the world,” said Lady Laura. 
“‘Such a woman as Violet cannot be had after that fashion. You 
must begin again.” 

‘¢T have begun and ended,” he said. 

«‘ That is nonsense. Of course you will persist. It was madness to 
speak in that way to-day. You may be sure of this, however, that 
there is no one she likes better than you. You must remember that 
you have done much to make any girl afraid of you.” 

«IT do remember it.” 

‘¢Do something now to make her fear you no longer. Speak to 
her softly. Tell her of the sort of life which you would live with her. 
Tell her that all is changed. As she comes to love you, she will 
believe you when she would believe no one else on that matter.” 

“Am I to tell her a lie?” said Lord Chiltern, looking his sister full 
in the face. Then he turned upon his heel and left her. 
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‘“* A well-born woman can always do what is her duty.” 


All for Greed. Chap. xii. Page 401. 





